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A Canon 
of Belts Y 


This Impressive array of 
belts in a Massachusetts 
spinning room bears pow- 
erful testimony to the 
acceptance of Tannate in 
textile work. The strong 
Tannate grip increased the 
output over 3%. 


It is sold under the 
Rhoads Service Guarantee. 
This leaves you to be the 
judge of whether your 
purchase is profitable. 
That is fair, isn’t it? Or- 
der one and let it demon- 
strate the satisfaction 
it can give. 
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Host: “You win the bridge prize. Here it is—a box of our 


new hosiery.” 





Guest: “Why, this is marvelous... and what a beautiful box.” 


Host: “Yes, we're particularly proud of that box. We had it 
designed and lithographed by one of the foremost com- 


panies in the business.” 


OSIERY packing designed and lithographed by Kaumagraph has the habit 

of success. It has the habit of getting looked at....and getting the 
hosiery that it contains looked at. For Kaumagraph knows how to design hosiery 
packing that packs a sales appeal—packing that has a personality. If your hosiery 
packing doesn’t seem to have the habit of success, or if it could be more success- 
ful, call in Kaumagraph. We may be able to help you in the same way that 
we have helped many other hosiery manufacturers. 







KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY... 200 Varick Street, New York City 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Paris, Ont., Paris, France 
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A Profit is not without honor 
“~ anywhere 


HE dividend check and the balance 
sheet are but symbols of success. The 
purpose of being in business is profit. 


The price of continuance is constant ime 
provement. 


More signal improvements in business and 
manufacturing methods and equipment have 
been inspired by the balance sheet, prob- 
ably, than by any other factor. Profit is a 


> - _— spur to progress. 
eet eo Jlatrtag 2 ‘ rs ae ail i 
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mn i “ft 3 wie new or increased profit for your plant as 
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Dynamite-or Leaven? 


One is Revolution, the Other is Orderly Social Change— 
Which Method is Preferabl e? 


66 LL men are born 
free and equal,” 
roared the ora- 


tor. “Yeah, free to run 
their own business and 
equal to speakin’ for their- 
selves, thank yuh,” inter- 
rupted a veteran miner in 
the audience. 

And that’s the abridged 
history of the reception 
given the “organization 
program” that an executive 
committee in a far away city had decided to 
to the employees of a coal mine in the West a few 


gel)’ 


years ago. 
The veteran miner had voiced the sturdy philosophy 


of the thousands upon thousands of wage earners in 
the United States who have given unionism the go-by. 
The cotton mill operatives of the South are not having 
their first experience with labor organization. You 
may recall reading that in 1903 the United Textile 
Workers “threw their southern branches overboard 
because of their failure to meet their assessments.” 
There must be something significant behind it when a 
situation like that arises among the cotton mill people, 
known to be systematic and punctual in their pay- 
ments to church and social orders. 

First of all, the normal type of cotton mill employee 
neither nurses an inferiority complex nor bears a 
grudge against the destiny that has designed him. Iv 
a very practical way he knows that sub- 
jective equality among all men does not 
exist any more than are all men en- 
dowed with equal physical statures or 
identical complexions. (The Constitu- 
tion of the United States has confused 
our intelligensia a little about this mat- 
ter, when by the intent of the document 
only juristic equality was up for com- 
ment. ) 


By Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph. D. 


HIS is a sane and reasonable discussion of 
what is referred to as “‘the labor situation.” 
The author is peculiarly equipped to discuss 
it, and we feel that every reader will recognize 
the truth and logic of her statements. 
a new slant on a number of points in reading 
this article, and we believe that you will, too. 
Read it, and then pass it along to your men. 





the cotton mills are not a 
properly remunerative 
market for such talent it is 
the fault of neither. 

In contrast to the su- 
perior ability, the cotton 
mill employee sees around 
him those unfortunates 
that only with aid can keep 
from slipping into a lower 
bracket. As to these de- 
pendents, the average mill 
employee knows, better 
than the public, it would seem, that the cotton mills 
have recently found themselves in the position of the 
driver of a car, who picking up a cripple by the road- 
side takes him to the hospital only to find upon ar- 
rival, that he, the driver, is accused of having run 
over the man and crippling him. 

When we have grown wiser in fitting men to jobs 
we may get away from glaring maladjustments by dis- 
covering that discontent is caused on the one hand by 
the employment of ability greater than is needed for 
the task, and on the other hand, by the use of the phy- 
sically and socially inadequate. 

Today, however, at the cotton mills there are thou- 
sands of men and women, well adjusted, contented, 
finding there the satisfying outlet for their natural 
aptitudes, occupational and social. Life to them has 
been in terms of self-improvement. Rightly they have 
wanted the good things of life, and in good measure 
they have secured them. Well may these 
self-respecting people feel confused 
when it is rubbed into them that of all 
creatures they are the most miserable! 

But also among the cotton mill peo- 
ple are to be found, as deviations from 
the normal type, two highly impulsive 
minorities, longing to be persuaded 
that this is a rotten world and that they 
are the targets of all injustices. This 
but very real, element is com- 


We got 


Epitor Cotton. 


At work around him the employee minor, 
sees varying degrees of ability, native t 4 posed of a developing half-informed in- 
and acquired. He knows that as soon ‘ 4 telligensia and the quasi-criminal, those 
as higher occupations open up, the su- ‘ \ Y undisciplined and irresponsible wrecks 
perior ability will market its services +, : t ’ of their own imperfect pasts who would 
there and so dismiss itself from the : throw themselves across the path of 
In the meantime, if Dr. POTWIN progress also to wreck those coming up 


class of its origin. 
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“* * * the cotton mills have recently found them- 
selves in the position of the driver of a car, who pick- 
ing up a cripple by the roadside, takes him to the 
hospital only to find upon arrival that he, the driver, 
is accused of having run over the man and crippling 
him. 

“When we have grown wiser in fitting men to jobs 
we may get away from glaring mal-adjustments by 
discovering that discontent is caused on the one hand 
by the employment of ability greater than is needed 
for the task, and on the other hand, by the use of 
the physically and socially inadequate.” 


that roadway. Against exploitation by these, some 
sober minded men and women in the mills have asked 
protection by the removal of them from their midst, 
suggesting that in this matter the old-fashioned ounce 
of prevention well applies. 

On every hand we are told that the cotton mill 
people of the South are facing a crisis. This may be 
so, or it may be the widely distributed diagnosis of a 
doctor looking for a job. At any rate we’re on a 
stylish subject. 

A social crisis, whether spontaneous or imposed, in- 
sists upon a social change and all social change can be 
accomplished only by using dynamite or leaven. As an 
example of history’s experience with dynamite we 
have the French Revolution with its guillotine, or the 
Crusaders murdering and slaughtering at Belgrade; 
whereas through leaven those social virtues by which 
civilization pulls itself up from barbarism work as un- 
obtrusively and as surely as growth within a forest. 
Dynamite is violent, it is revolution; leaven is orderly 
social transition. Revolution sets in motion suffering 
which it cannot control; orderly social transition pro- 
vides time and means for vicarious re-adjustment. 

If in crisis a population chooses the course of order- 
ly transition instead of revolution, it is only because 
the majority of men and women know from past ex- 
perience that they can afford to keep faith with that 
slow, systematic process 
of re-arrangement. They 
must also have ample as- on 
surance that such tran- a, 
sition is still serving 
their best _ interests. 
Furthermore, they must 
have been given the op- 
portunity to count delib- 
erately the cost of a 
complete and sudden up- 
heaval of their habits. 

Confidence, or dis- 
trust, is always the fruit 
of past experience. What 
account of its past per- 
formance can orderly so- 
cial transition give to a ae 
the employee of the 
mills? As the industrial 





_“Generally speaking, around him does the cotton 
mill employee see—even in this depressed cloth market 
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lected, or has his good been sacrificed to that of any 
other? Has he seen economic prosperity create hospi- 
tals and schools and orphanages and public parks and 
good roads only to be denied their use? Has he been 
over-ridden with taxation to support them? Did he 
once live in a comfortable house and now be forced to 
live in a rough cabin? Did he once own an automobile 
and now have to ride a mule? Did he use to go to the 
movies, or take a paper, since to be deprived of them 
and other pleasures? Did he carry insurance policies 
to find now the cost of them beyond his means? Does 
he see his children robbed of opportunities that were 
his in boyhood? Have his hours of labor constantly 
increased, and wages grown less? Would he change 
places with his lot of fifteen years ago, or with that 
of any other maker of cotton cloth in any other land 
today? 

In a man’s fairminded answer to these things lies 
the reason for his confidence in orderly social change. 
No finer example of such change was ever presented 
than the voluntary action of the South Carolina cot- 
ton manufacturers when in 1919, after three previous 
self-imposed reductions in hours, they agreed to adopt 
the fifty-five hour week, although at that time sixty 
hours were allowed by statutory law. Recently Gaston 
County, North Carolina, has emulated this example. 

But that is not to say that anywhere has any human 
situation reached perfection. In some places hours 
may be too long (if anyone except the “boss-men” real- 
ly puts in full time) ; in the condition of their villages 
some mills have not kept pace with their socially-mind- 
ed neighbors. Some sections, including city and coun- 
try as well as mill villages, have not caught the vision, 
or been able to afford, modern public health facilities 
or long term education or adequate eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, but no intelligent man thinks that such can 
be secured more easily by revolution than by the or- 
derly functioning of the social conscience. 

If in the past social conscience has kept faith with 
the needs of all men among us can as much be said for 
the present? Does it too 
merit confidence? The 
answer depends only 
upon the _ earnestness 
with which private so- 
cial endeavor and con- 
certed public action and 
social legislation set 
themselves to work to 
keep the house in order. 
These only can _ stem 
revolution in those quar- 
ters that have not kept 
pace with desirable im- 
provements. 

' Generally speaking, 
around him does the cot- 
ton mill employee see— 

_even in this depressed 
cloth market—any low- 





evolution has taken 
place, has the cotton 
mill employee felt him- 
self oppressed and neg- 


—any lowering of the standards gained, or does he 
hear of the cessation of anything that has served him 
well? Has orderly social transition played out on 
him so that well along in the mid-stream of industri- 
al progress he had best change horses?” 


ering of the standards 
gained, or does he hear 
of the cessation of any- 
thing that has served 
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A REPRESENTATIVE SOUTHERN 
MILL VILLAGE SCENE 


“As the industrial evolution has 
taken place, has the cotton mill em- 
ployee felt himself oppressed and neg- 
lected? Did he once live in a com- 
fortable house and now be forced to 
live in a rough cabin? Did he once 
own an automobile and now be 
forced to ride a mule? Does he see 
his children robbed of opportunities 
that were his in his boyhood? 

“In a man’s fairminded answer to 
these things lies the reason for his 
confidence in orderly social change.” 





him well? Has orderly social transition played out on throw men and women out of work by calling a strike, 


him so that well along in the mid-stream of industrial 
progress he had best change horses? No, on two counts 
he is sure that the social conscience is ever deepening 
and ever broadening. As an active member of the 


what authority have the organizers ever again to start 
up a mill they have caused to stand idle? How is it 
that their leadership has come to be superior to that 
of those whose very lives are wrapped up in the weal 


body politic he knows it, and all around him he feels _ or woe of the entire cotton mill situation? 
and sees results. First and foremost the cotton mill operative is a 
The first law of life is motion. Hence, no organiza- southerner, and bred in his very bones is the classic 
tion lives unless it acts. Not long does an officer of an economic theory that “fundamental among the natural 
organization draw his pay unless he can hand in a_ and inalienable rights of the individual are private 
good report of activities, or in some way lead the mem-_ property, free competition and freedom of individual 
bers of the organization contract, non - interfer- 
to think he is very busy “In some places hours may be too long; in the con- ence with the natural 
in their behalf. dition of their villages some mills have not kept pace | law of supply and de- 
Labor organizations | with their socially-minded neighbors. Some sections, | mand in the fixing of 
are no exception to this including city and country as well as mill villages, have | prices and wage rates, 
rule, and in this truth not caught the vision, or been able to afford, modern the right of the employ- 
we discover the origin public health facilities or long term education or ade- orto manage his busi 
. quate eleemosynary institutions but no intelligent man 
of many strikes. The 


: thinks that such can be secured more easily by revolu- | 2€S8, and the right of 
very essence of a strike tion than by the orderly functioning of the social con- the worker to. work 





is impulsive action, and science.” 
impulsive action shades 
into revolution before even the participant may know 
it. The social costs and economic wastes of such ac- 
tion are coming to be known in the South, even as they 
are learned in Herrin, Lawrence, and the coal fields 
of Great Britain. 

None doubts the right of labor to organize, but as 
man increases in knowledge he is quick to learn that it 
is often to his best interests to refrain from using all 
his rights. The cotton mill operative, along with the 
rest of us, knows that he has the right to do many 
things on the road that in his discretion he chooses not 
to do as he drives his car. He has found that there 
are better ways to meet cars and to pass obstacles than 
to run head-on into them. Is he expected to be less 
wise in the conduct of his business? 

When the cotton mill employee has had a chance 
to learn a situation first hand, or from reliable sourc- 
es, it is pretty hard to fool him about it. To him can 
the organizers of labor prove themselves to be less 
selfish, less self-willed, and more philanthropic, more 
prudent, more fair-minded and more equitable than 
other men? Claiming that they alone are qualified to 
dictate terms of employment, are they perfect in pow- 
er? In their insistence upon obedience are they more 
tolerant than other men? In heaping abuse upon those 
who decline to serve them, are they gods? Quick to 





when, where, and for 
nitinmiu—_,’:a9£2_€ Cn te pee 
Does the cotton mill employee stand ready to ex- 
plode this tried and tested policy? Does he admit 
that his whole past achievement has been a disappoint- 
ing failure? Is he willing to transfer his interests to 
the melee of class conflict? Is he less sure of himself 
today than-+yesterday? Have the southern mills actu- 
ally grown so big and so impersonal that the employee 
must summon to his aid the self-appointed champions 
of ignoble situations? 

Is that why girls from southern mills, attending the 
Labor School in Burnsville, N. C., this summer, were 
taught to sing “Speak to Me, Boss,” “Multi Multi 
Millionaire’, “To Labor, Agitate, Educate, Organize 
Today”? Is that why they put on the play, “Oh, Mr. 
Yaller Dog, Take Him Away”? (AIl of which propa- 
ganda, it is advertised, can be secured for use in a 
young women’s national organization heavily support- 
ed by southern cotton mill capital, and actively doing 
club work in several mill villages.) 

Highly impulsive minorities may bite on this, but 
the average cotton mill employee is no fool about the 
truth of things. He simply needs to know the reasons 
for the faith that is within him. And with reason 
comes confidence in orderly social transition, but 
where there is no reason impulsive action leads to rev- 
olution. One or the other is demanded in a crisis. 
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T IS NOT SURPRISING that the southern cot- 

ton mill, long handicapped by its great dis- 
tance from its market, finds air mail an efficient 
aid in transportation. Mr. Callaway, one of 
the more prominent southern textile manufac- 
turers, gives here the result of a survey he has 
conducted, for this article, among several hun- 
dred mill men, and points out the possibilities 

| in using this latest means of transportation. 


HEN THE EDITOR OF COTTON asked for an 
W opinion as to the present status and value of 
the air mail service to the cotton Textile in- 
dustry in the South, I suddenly realized that while I 
knew its value to our own organization at LaGrange I 
had no comprehensive or detailed information on which 
to base definite ideas concerning its employment in the 
textile field generally. As a result I asked a number 
of representative mills to tell me what use is now be- 
ing made of the air mail service, and also asked them 
for any suggestions they had looking toward the im- 
provement of the service. 

This inquiry covered fairly well the southeastern 
states, as well as some few mills in contiguous sec- 
tions. The response was very gratifying to me, more 
than 500 mill men taking the time to assist in the sur- 
vey. Their attitude showed beyond question the lively 
interest of our textile leaders in the subject of air 
transportation of various sorts, as well as their wil- 
lingness to co-operate with efforts to extend and im- 
prove existing facilities. 

Since the purpose of air transportation for busi- 
ness is speed, it is to be expected that the answer to 
any question about its value for business will be de- 
pendent upon its success in gaining this object. This 
consideration, in turn, resolves itself into several fac- 
tors. Is greater speed needed? Is it possible for air 
transportation to improve on present railroad deliv- 
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7 EXTILES° 


By Casond, CALLAWAY 


ery? Are air transportation schedules convenient? 
How reliable is the plane service itself in the present 
stage of aircraft development? Is the service ade- 
quate between post office and landing field, or between 
railroad and field? 


Hundreds of Mills Using Air Mail. 


Almost four hundred southern mill men have found 
it advantageous to use air mail to speed up the deliv- 
ery of letters. Somewhat less than a hundred utilize 
it for sending samples, and for rush merchandise ship- 
ments. In a large number of cases it has taken the 
place of the telegraph, at greatly lowered cost, and 
with the added advantage of more complete and de- 
tailed information, with illustrations where needed. 
The more rapid movement of samples made to specifi- 
cations has meant for many mills a saving of a day or 
more in idleness of machinery held out of operation 
awaiting approval of such samples. Real dollars are 
apparently being saved the industry in interest, through 
the multiplication of days gained by the more rapid 
transmission of funds. 


The volley of questions asked in a previous para- 
graph were designed to call attention to three main 
points. First, the locations and overnight railroad 
schedules of many southern mills are such that no 
greater dispatch is possible in handling their mail to 
and from New York. Second, present locations and 
schedules of air lines are so limited as to render little 
service to many territories. Third, uncertainties and 
delays incident to the pioneering stages of any indus- 
try or service will naturally handicap the development 
of this great convenience. North of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, for instance, the overnight trains ren- 
der adequate mail service to and from the East. The 
day plane schedules from New Orleans make air mail 
service unprofitable from extreme southern points. 
Many sections remote from the main air routes testify 
that train schedules to and from Atlanta and other 
landing fields are inadequate to satisfactory connection 
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with departing and_= arriving 
planes. Weather condition de- 
lays and other unavoidable hin- 
drances are, of course, mentioned; 
and emphasis is frequently placed 
upon apparent confusion in hand- 
ling mail between the airports and 
the post offices. However, the 
general feeling is that all these 
deficiencies are being rapidly im- 
proved, and that the progress and 
reliability already attained is 
nothing short of remarkable, and 
a certain prophecy of steadily in- 
creasing value and expansion in 
the immediate future. 

There are certain special ele- 
ments in the merchandising of 
cotton textile fabrics in which the 
use of air mail has proven, in 
many specific instances, to be of 
great value from the standpoint 
of time saving in making deliv- 
eries of samples and similar small 
packages of mail from the south- 
ern mill to its market or selling 
agent in New York and other 
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Mr. CALLAWAY 


is head of the manufacturing enter- 
prises at LaGrange bearing his name. 
He is a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


communication between the mill 
and the agent. 

Mills in Atlanta have found it 
possible to complete a sample on a 
contingent order during mid-af- 
ternoon, dispatch it by air mail 
and have it reach the agent or 
buyer in New York the following 
morning, while train delivery 
would require an additional day. 
Mills located close to a central air- 
port of this kind can do likewise. 
These are only example of the 
more general advantages which 
will come with the improvement 
of the service, and as time goes on 
I am certain that southern textile 
mills generally will make use of 
this service. 

In addition to specific sugges- 
tions already incidentally referred 
to, ideas advanced concerning 
“feeder” plane service from des- 
ignated areas to airports, and the 
importance of greater publicity 
regarding changes and advances 
in service both appeal to me as 


astern cities. 

Accounts have also been made of the use of the air 
mail method in transmitting samples, directions which 
require the sample for reference, etc., in the opposite 
direction, that is, from the marketing point to the 
manufacturing plant. This obviously could result in 
an advantageous expediting of affairs in the case of 
contingent orders which depended upon the analysis of 
sample or upon some other detail which could not be 
taken care of satisfactorily by telephone or telegraphic 


. 


constructive. Personally, I feel that with the enthusi- 
asm and inventive genius that we have at work on this 
problem, time alone is required to eliminate most of 
our difficulties. There must be co-operation, of course. 
Railroads and air transport companies have a common 
interest. Business enterprises and individuals should 
also realize their responsibility to assist in the fastest 
possible development of air transportation by using 
and supporting existing facilities and helping when- 
ever possible in their expansion and improvement. 





The Callaway interests sponsored an airport for LaGrange, Ga. This photograph was made during a stop at LaGrange of 
an air tour designed to develop interest in aviation throughout the state. The gentleman in shirt-sleeves at the left is 
Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., and Cason J. Callaway is seen at the extreme right. 
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Limplovment Methods 
for Corron Mus 


Two Practical Systems of Hiring and Firing 


h | 0 ONE EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM can be practical in 
all cotton mills. This is true, despite the fact 
that the benefits desired through methodical 

employment handling are similar. A mill manager 
interested in this vital phase of his organization can 
not import a system from a mail order house and ex- 
pect results. He should definitely determine the 
practical requirements of his own plant, familiarize 
himself with the principles of successful employment 
departments, review as far as possible the experienc- 
es of other plants and then lay the foundation for 
the development of a plan which will gradually lead 
to his idea of a satisfactory employment system. In 
this forward step, as in all other important develop- 
ments, great caution is essential to a harmonious ac- 
complishment. 

In these articles two different systems, which 
have been installed practically in cotton mills of the 
South, will be briefly outlined. Though neither sys- 
tem can as yet be termed ideal, they have both been 
remarkably successful considering their tender age. 


Regulating Overseer Employing. 


In one system, which was inaugurated as a step- 
ping stone toward a well-defined and authoritative 
department, an attempt has been to correct some of 
the existing weak- 
nesses and to grad- 
ually acquaint the 
personnel of the 
industry with the 
changes that are to 
come. This organ- 
ization had _ been 
without a definite 
knowledge of its 
actual turn-over. It L 
was known, how- 
ever, that too many people were being employed 
whose effective employment was limited to either 
physical, mental or moral deficiencies. This in- 
formation, though indefinite and incomplete, was 
enough to convince the authorities that the old sys- 
tem of unregulated employing by the overseers of the 
departments was responsible for an expensive condi- 
tion. They desired to correct this condition and at 
the same time not depart from their old way of em- 
ploying so radically as to bring about undesired re- 
monstrances. 

An office for employee records was established. 
In this office two separate sets of visible files are 
maintained. In the “live” files, records of all em- 
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PUTTING th? ‘TEXTILE 
HOUSE i" ORDER 
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By Michael SWelsh— 


ployees and members of their families are kept. 
When an employee leaves the mill for any reason, his 
card is transferred to the “dead” files after the rea- 
son for severing his connection with the plant is no- 
ted thereon. This information together with other 
pertinent information—such as whether the overseer 
for whom he had been working “would employ again 
under normal circumstances” or “if badly in need of 
help”—is sent to the record office on a slip prepared 
for that purpose. By applying the average number 
of employees for each department against the number 
of “quit and discharge slips” accurate turnover is 
ascertained. 


Records Determine Eligibility of Applicants. 


Under this system the overseers continue to do the 
hiring and firing, but before they employ anyone 
they are required to consult the record office as to 
the applicant’s record. If an applicant has no card 
in either the “live” or “dead” file, he is reported as 
having “‘no record” and the matter is left to the dis- 
cretion of the overseer; however, if he has a card 
showing that he should not be employed under nor- 
mal circumstances, but would do if help is badly 
needed, the foreman is supposed to hire him only un- 
der extreme circumstances, but if an adverse record 
is shown in reply 
to both questions, 
the applicant is re- 
ported as_ unsatis- 
factory for em- 
ployment. After a 
party is employed, 
an employment slip 
is filled out in the 
department and 
sent to the office 
where it is first 
checked against the inquiry slip, and then its contents 
are entered on a personal record card for the “live” 
file. 


Time Necessary to Inspect Records Reduced 
By Visible Files. 


Since this system has been installed, parties 
working in one department have applied to other 
overseers for work. In many cases these overseers 
were unaware of the facts of the case. However, the 
required communication with the office gave light to 
the situation and the parties were reported ineligible 
for employment and the reason given. In cases when 
a transfer is considered advantageous, the overseer 
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for whom the party works sends in a transfer slip, 
which indicates that the transfer meets with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent and the other overseer. 
The information is added to the employee’s record. 
These files, as indicated before, are visible ones, and 
it only requires a few seconds to find a party’s re- 
cord. The information contained on the records is 
boiled down to a minimum and the blanks to be fill- 
ed out by the overseers were designed so as to re- 
quire very little of their valuable time. Inquiries by 
an overseer are valid after ten days, and a party 
working in one department is ineligible for work in 
another department for thirty 
days after he quits without 
special agreement between the 
superintendent and two over- 
seers. This feature is partic- 
ularly pleasing to the over- 
seers, for it makes it practical- 
ly impossible for an employee 
to quit one job under some 
prextext, primarily to “get on” 
in another department. 

After many months of op- 
eration, the above system has 
proven very beneficial and oth- 
er steps toward further devel- 
opment of the system are being 
carefully considered. The weak- 
nesses of the system are com- 
paratively few. In many in- 
stances overseers have allowed 
the heat of anger and prejudice 
to influence their reports to the 
office. They have occasionally 
been prone to bring pressure to bear in trying to 
employ undesirable help because of certain personal 
relationships. This was particularly true before 
the benefits of the system were generally understood. 
Due to certain supposed meritorious circumstances, 
parties with bad records (upon approval of the su- 
perintendent) have been given second chances, but in 
most cases their former records were apparently 
correct ones. However, the second chance in some in- 
stances proved to have worked miracles with the re- 
cipients who were given to understand that they were 
under probation insofar as their jobs were concerned. 
The records of the office are available only to the over- 
seers, superintendents and the executives. In no cases 
are they discussed or shown anyone else. Only the 
above mentioned, together with the head of the wel- 
fare department, are authorized to officially report on 
an employee. 

Probably one of the hardest tasks connected with 
the operation of the system, was the matter of get- 
ting the overseers to send in their “employment and 
quit’, “discharge and employment” slips promptly. 
All violations of the regulations (which were en- 
acted by the officials and superintendent) are report- 
ed to the superintendent, who handles them accord- 
ing to his best judgment. 

The next forward step in the development is to be 
the physical examination of employees and appli- 
cants. It is not hard to realize the advantages of 





The use of a visible file index reduces the 
time required for inspecting the records. 
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this move. After all.an industry must recognize the 
indisputable fact that healthy employees are indis- 
pensable to the greatest efficiency. 


Physical Examination of Applicants. 


A physical examination offers four distinct ad- 
vantages. 

First, it serves to eliminate those applicants who 
are physically unfit for the work they desire and 
those who possess such diseases as would imperil 
the employees of the plant. 

Second, it serves as a physical corrective guide for 
those (already employed) who 
need medical attention or phys- 
ical corrections, such as eye 
glasses. 

Third, with the information 
made possible through physical 
examination, employees can be 
more intelligently placed ac- 
cording to their physical quali- 
fications, thereby making them 
more contented and more effi- 
cient workers. 

Fourth, since practically 
every state in the union has 
passed a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, physical examinations 
can be used to serve as a decid- 
ing factor as to the responsibil- 
ity of certain conditions which 
at times cause disabilities with 
characteristics so vague as to 
render the time of occurrence 
and original cause of some oth- 
erwise hard to determine. Hernia is an example. If 
an applicant for work showed a slight hernia upon 
examination, and at a later date suffered disability 
from it, an operation at the expense of his employer 
would not be necessary to determine whether or not it 
was a plant responsibility. Other benefits from physi- 
cal examinations might be given, but they all relate 
back to the four mentioned, with the probable excep- 
tion of the fact that knowledge of his physical condi- 
tion is valuable information for the employee to have. 


System Has Many Advantages. 


The system outlined in this article has many ad- 
vantages over the old type of unregulated employing. 
It certainly affords the basis of correct turnover in- 
formation. It reduces the number of undesirable em- 
ployees and eliminates the unwarranted movement 
of employees from department to department. Over- 
seers have a greater appreciation of the employing 
problem and those of social and intangible costs re- 
ferred to in the preceding article are reduced. 


Central Employing in Next Article. 


Under such a system, however, the overseer is 
still responsible for the employing of labor and must 
use much of his valuable time interviewing appli- 
cants. In the next article a system of employing 
which relieves the overseer of this duty will be dis- 
cussed. 
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Correct ‘lesting Brings Returns 


Accurate Investigations Have a Money 


Value 


By R. A. Soniaman 


ACTORY or mill tests 
Pere an actual money 
value. That is, tests 
rightly conceived and prop- 
erly executed. They are a 
type of research specifically 
designed to reyeal data 
which will enable the firm 
to save or to make money. 
For what is research—that 
is, practical research—but 
the unearthing of facts; 
and in manufacturing, 
these facts are applied to 
further the interests of the firm making the tests. 
Tests are indeed an absolute necessity if reliable 
data is to be obtained, because it is an actual fact that 
the opinion of an individual no matter how clever or 
shrewd, in textile manufacturing is not error-proof. 
Human limitations curtail the value of expert opinion 
unless backed by the unbiased results of practical tests, 
properly conducted. 

Even several experts may not be able to give cor- 
rect solution to a problem, although they have spent 
years along the lines in which, or about which, a ques- 
tion arises. 

Obviously, tests are, or should be made, in the av- 
erage establishment for some specific and practical 
purpose—to check speeds to ascertain if the maximum 
has been reached; to determine the running properties 
of the material on the machines, as for example, yarn 
on a spinning frame; to discover if the number of 
units presently given workers is sufficient; or it may 
be to gather data for piece rate setting, for instance, 
on winders, quillers, spoolers, warpers or other ma- 
chines. 

In short, tests are made to dig up information that 
can be made practical use of in order to get a bigger 
return on the capital invested. And because of the 
fallibility of the opinion of the individual, the writer 
is a keen advocate of inaugurating the test system— 
trial and error, if you will—for bringing out the facts, 
the actual facts, as is, of a proposition. For, take it 
as we will, it is an incontrovertible truth that results 
from a test are often diametrically opposite the firm 
belief of an individual who may have spent a lifetime 
at a certain work. Tests often disclose, also, condi- 
tions that no one in the department was aware of, 
or if so, had never reported. 

In considering the advisability of introducing, or 
extending or broadening the scope, if already extant, 
of the test system, there is always the question to set- 
tle of what data to record. And the advice is: only 
that which is relevant to the end in mind. Data is in- 
teresting, no matter of what kind, but it can be a clog 
in the wheels of efficiency if it merely serves as a fil- 


using the tests made. 


ESTING is an essential thing to every 

mill—whether it is done in a well-equipped 
laboratory, or by a “textile student’ on the 
floor in some department. 
nigh impossible, at this time, to designate 
standards for tes:ing practice in many re- 
spects, but a universal evil is the neglect of 
certain well-established factors in making and 


Mr. Soniaman, in this article, stresses some 
of these essential elements which must govern 
any test to make it worth the time and effort. 


ler of loose leaf binders or 
filing cabinets. Get all the 
information necessary, per- 
taining to the business in 
mind and then stop collect- 
ing. 
Next, who should decide 
what data to gather? That 
is entirely a matter for the 
management to consider, 
and should be thoroughly 
thrashed out before defi- 
nitely fixed upon. The ad- 
vice of operating execu- 
tives should certainly be sought on all points upon 
which they can throw light or offer suggestions. 

An important point to bear in mind when arriving 
at the data considered as essential for the purpose in 
view is that of rest periods, and other stoppages, that 
may be in vogue in the firm. For, while it may seem 
odd, or even irrelevant to mention rest periods in a 
test, yet it must always be borne in mind that nor- 
mally the workers will always, or nearly always, ex- 
ceed in subsequent work, the figure set as the weekly 
earnings. 

The recording of test data should be conscientiously 
carried out, the person filling in the data should note 
and mark down everything that has a bearing on the 
test. And for this reason a portion of the form, multi- 
graphed or printed, should have a sufficient blank 
space in which remarks may be entered. Under this 
heading any unusual incidents that might have an 
ultimate bearing on the test, affecting it favorably or 
adversely as the case may be should be jotted down. 

That conditions under which a test or tests are 
taken should be standard when future comparisons are 
made must not be forgotten. Of what avail are spin- 
ning production tests, for example, if the twist is 
changed from time to time? Each change in twist de- 
viates from that used in the test, and for comparative 
purposes the results—that is the actual production 
obtained—cannot be properly measured against that 
which was obtained under the test. 

Standard conditions also take in the mechanical 
state of the machinery, i. e., the degree of efficiency 
of the parts, and so on. That is to say, the machine 
on which the test is to be conducted should be in good 
average condition, at least. To make a test on a ma- 
chine that is faulty will bring forth results quite in 
variance from those obtained from the same machine 
when it is in good condition. 

Speed likewise enters into standard conditions, and 
should be carefully checked before making the test. 
And with the advent of speeds into the matter, the 
question of stopwatches and speed indicators arises. 
These are essential, should be well understood, and 


It would be well- 
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kept in good order. Much depends upon them! 

Having now disposed of the preliminaries, the 
preparation of the test can be looked into. Like with 
every other detail, the preparing must be carefully 
done. All the various phases that touch or have a 
bearing on the test should be gone over to see that 
they are as nearly correct as it is humanly possible to 
get them. Catch errors due to faulty preparation be- 
fore the test is started, not as sometimes happens, 
when partly over, or even completely finished. 

Where there is weighing to be done previous to 
testing, at least one person other than the tester 
should check the weighing and should affix his signa- 
ture as proof of the correctness of weight. (See Fig. 
1.) 

Facts disclosed during a test are often startling. 
Expectations may be sadly upset, previous calcula- 
tions may be found very much in the wrong, and in 
general, the test may be the means of giving an en- 
tirely new complexion to phases hitherto complacently 
viewed as being right because of having always been 
done in the traditional way. 

What to do in such cases? Depends! The advice 
of the writer is frankly: face the truth, even though 
it is somewhat unpalatable, and then set about to rec- 
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tify or improve matters. For, it should never be for- 
gotten that the essence of the test is that of research: 
to find out. And above all, the doctoring of the test 
reports should be absolutely prohibited. If anything 
is wrong, the fact should be noted in the space re- 
served for remarks, and the management can then de- 
cide on the course to pursue. Of what use spending 
money and time on tests that do not indicate truly 
what has taken place! 

The import of the last remark is significant when 
one realizes that no firm, whatever its scope, can 
rightfully say that it has no need for tests. For, there 
is always a problem—often dozens of them—whose 
correct solution gives the firm a better grip on the 
details of manufacturing and frequently brings about 
something new, a mechanical improvement, a clipping 
of time in a manual operation, a higher standard of 
quality, and so on ad infinitum. And all these things 
mean increased financial returns to the firm ultimate- 
ly if not immediately. 

A word now as to the subsequent use of the results 
of tests. As has already been stated, tests are under- 
taken for some specific purpose. The object is to get 
certain information. Upon attainment of the informa- 
tion a plan of procedure must be decided upon, and 
action taken. Without action, tests might well never 
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4AT data should be recorded for a test? Mr. 

Soniaman answers “only that which is rele- 
vant to the end in mind. Data is interesting, no 
matter of what kind, but it can be a clog in the 
wheels of efficiency if it merely serves as a filler 
of loose-leaf binders or filing cabinets. Get all 
the information necessary, pertaining to the busi- 
ness in mind, and then stop collecting.” 
—— sass sass 
be undertaken. Therefore, test reports should be filed 
where they can be readily located; furthermore, cop- 
ies should be given to the persons who can make good 
use of them for the company’s benefit. If necessary, 
specific instructions as to how the results are to be 
used may accompany the copies. And whatever ac- 
tion is determined upon should be made part of the 
standard practice of the establishment. 

And to sum up: tests are necessary to get actual, 
dependable data concerning the various phases of 
manufacturing processes. They should, of course, 
have a practical end in view, and must be properly 
conducted. Then, intelligently and constructively act- 
ed upon, they become what they should be, the means 
of increasing the dividends of the firm, which ulti- 
mately results in better working conditions and high- 
er wages for the employees. 


An Increased Use of Rayon Predicted. 


The use of rayon by the American textile industry in all 
types of fabrication, particularly dress fabrics, is expected 
to show marked increase during the next year as a result of 
the Viscose Company’s elaborate rayon exhibit which clos- 
ed at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Sept. 21. Direct expressions 
from many of the representatives of the largest textile 
houses in the country is responsible in part for the predic- 
tion that Rayon is in for a great growth in popularity. 
Many weavers also stated that they intended weaving a 
much larger amount of rayon in the future than they have 
in the past. 
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The New Cotton Arbitration Board 
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With Headquarters in Atlanta, this New Agency of Shippers and 
Manufacturers is Now in Operation ; Parker in Charge 


T THE THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION of the Ameri- 


can Cotton Manufacturers 
Association held in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., in May of 
this year, a petition was 
read from the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange re- 
questing that it be relieved 
of the responsibility of su- 
pervising the Joint Southern Arbitration Board. 

Pursuant to that request the Board of Government 
passed the following resolution, which was later pre- 
sented to the Association as a whole and adopted: 

“1, That the incoming president, in consultation 
with the two vice-presidents, appoint a cotton com- 
mittee consisting of five members of this association, 
this committee to be clothed with full powers to meet 
with a similar committee from the shippers associa- 
tion and create, organize and equip for proper func- 
tioning a joint arbitration board, and underwrite, on 
behalf of the Association, one-half of the operating ex- 
pense of said board, our proportion of its total expense 
not to be in excess of $25,000 per year. 

“2 That our cotton committee, together with a 
similar committee from the shippers association, per- 
fect the organization of said joint arbitration board 
along the following lines. 

“(a) Elect a proper person, one with mill ex- 
perience and a knowledge of cotton preferred, who 
would be chairman of an executive 
committee, devoting his full time to 
the work and paid such a salary as 
would attract a man of proper cali- 
ber and ability. Such executive com- 
mittee to have direct charge and su- 
pervision of the joint board of arbi- 
tration. 


“(b) That our cotton committee 
select a man for this executive com- 
mittee who would represent our As- 
sociation, the shippers, select a man 
to represent their Association on the 
executive committee, thees two serv- 
ing without pay, other than actual 
expenses, and together with the sal- 
aried chairman as above provided to 
constitute an executive committee of 
three to have immediate charge and 
supervision of the operations of the 
joint board of arbitration. It was 
deemed advisable that an alternate 


By W. M. McLaurine 


HE MILL EXECUTIVE will be interested in 
reading this outline of the plans and pur- “(c) That our cotton 
poses of the Cotton States Arbitration Board, 
which was recently established in Atlanta. 
this brief article the rules and regulations by 
which the board was set up, and under which 


it is operating, are explained. 
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case the principal commit- 
teeman was prevented from 
attending any meetings. 


committee, together with a 
In similar committee from the 
shippers’ association, adopt 
all rules and regulations 
governing the operation 
and functioning of the 
joint arbitration board and 
have power to alter and amend these. 


“(d) That our cotton committee be authorized 
and empowered to handle and act on all questions and 
matters arising, which may affect the interests of 
the mills of our Association in connection with the 
buying and handling of cotton; appoint official dele- 
gates to represent our Association in Washington, or 
elsewhere in negotiations or conferences with the Fed- 
eral government in matters affecting grade or staple 
standards, or other matters affecting the mills in their 
cotton purchases; be empowered to consider any 
changes or amendemnts to the Southern Mill Rules of 
1925, such changes in the mill rules to be submitted 
to the board of government for our Association for 
its approval, before being finally adopted and promul- 
gated. 


“(e) That in considering any or all of these mat- 
ters, our cotton committee be authorized to call into 
conference to assist them in their work, such a num- 
bers of this association as they may 
wish to have.” 


In accordance with this resolu- 
tion the president appointed a com- 
mittee of five cotton mill executives 
which met with a corresponding 
committee from the American Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association. These 
two committees met jointly in con- 
nection with a group of practical 
cotton buyers, who had been called 
into conference and studied carefully 
the rules that had been previously 
used as a basis for arbitration. Af- 
ter careful study several of these 
rules were revised and they are now 
being printed for distribution. 

In setting up the new arbitration 
board greater care was employed 
than had formerly been used, due to 
the fact that valuable experience 
had been. acquired in the operation of 
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This photograph shows a section of the working 
rooms of the new Cotton States Arbitration Board, set 
up on the sixth floor of the Lullwater Building in At- 
lanta, Ga. E.G. Parker, in charge of the Board, is 
shown in the picture with another member of the 
staff. The box held by Mr. Parker is one of a set 
containing government standards for different grades, 
etc. 


the American Cotton Shippers Association and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and it 
is to be governed by an executive committee composed 
of one representative and alternate of each of the 
above associations, and a neutral member elected 
unanimously by the representatives of the above As- 
sociations to act as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and also chairman of the arbitration board. His 
salary is to be a part of the arbitration board’s ex- 
penses. 


The board of classers is to be composed of two 
members who are expert classers of long staple cotton 
and two members who are expert classers of short 
staple cotton, and are to be appointed by the executive 
committee. No member is to be appointed unless 
unanimously approved by the executive committee and 
no member is to represent any particular interest re- 
gardless of by whom recommended, as the functioning 
of the board is to be non-partisan. The two members 
appointed to class long staple cotton will handle cotton 
of inch and one-sixteenth and longer for grade and 
staple, and will be permitted to assist the short staple 
classers in grading cotton below inch and one-six- 
teenth, but will not be permitted to staple cotton be- 
low inch and one-sixteenth. The two members ap- 
pointed to class short staple cotton will handle cotton 
below inch and one-sixteenth in length for grade and 
staple and will be permitted to assist in grading cotton 
of inch and one-sixteenth and longer, but will not be 
allowed to staple cotton of inch and one-sixteenth and 
longer. In case the two members arbitrating or class- 
ing cotton cannot agree on same it will be the duty of 
the chairman of the board to decide. 


The chairman of the board will act as treasurer 
of the board under the direction of the executive 
committee, and he is required to be properly bonded, 
the cost of bonding to be paid out of funds of the 
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board. The executive committee will have a complete 
audit of accounts of the board made annually or often- 
er at its discretion. 

The executive committee will hold one meeting an- 
nually during the month of April, the date and place to 
be fixed by the chairman. The chairman will cail spe- 
cial meetings at the written request of any member 
of the executive committee, or at his own discretion. 

The rules governing the arbitration board cannot 
be altered or amended until such alterations or amend- 
ments are approved by the committees representing 
the shippers and the manufacturers associations. 

The Cotton States Arbitration Board is located in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the sixth floor of the Lullwater Build- 
ing, on West Peachtree street. It has been set up 
primarily for the benefit of the shippers and the mills 
and both the American Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Shippers Associations recommend its 
use to the membership of the two associations, in the 
settlement of disputes arising in connection with sales 
and purchases of cotton. 


Human Factors In Cotton Culture. 


“In the Belt—Black, Cotton, or Bible, as you prefer,” a 
flippant journalist has written, “cotton is Religion, Politics, 
Law, Economics, and Art.” This is just another way of say- 
ing that “Cotton Kingdom,” far from being a brilliant 
phrase of the historic past, is perhaps one of the few abso- 
lute monarchies left today. Here in the South, where in 
just three per cent of the world’s land area 60 per cent of 
the world’s cotton supply is grown, King Cotton takes toll 
of his subjects. What about this ruthless master, King 
Cotton? How does he live? What does he receive from his 
unending toil? Forced to combat the horrors of the weath- 
er, the weevil, and the market, he is, indeed, victim of a 
one crop system. All of this and much more are carefully 
analyzed by Rupert Vance in Human Factors In Cotton Cul- 
ture. The book may be obtained from the University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the price of 
$3.00, or through Cotron’s book department. 
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TIGER STRIPES in the 
Dyeing of Wercerized Cotton 


\ ) Y HEN THE DAY IS 
OVER and the 

dyer’s work is 
done, it is not very often 


over a perfect day’s pro- 
duction, unmarred by trou- 
ble, especially if the goods 
contain mercerized cotton. 
Everybody in the neighbor- 
hood of dyehouses knows 
that mercerized cotton is 


show streaks of a_ well 
known nature, sometimes called tiger stripes—and be- 
cause these stripes are liable to turn up at any time 
without warning; apparently without cause, in any 
kind of a shade, light, medium or dark, and because 
every dyer has had the same experience, it has be- 
come a hallowed custom of the trade to lay the 
blame for the streaks on the yarn itself and to 
blame the mercerizing process for the dyer’s troubles. 
Dyers are really only human. Give them a chance 
to pass, honorably, the blame for bad work onto 
somebody else and they are like all other human be- 
ings—very glad of the chance to let someone else do 
a part of the worrying for a while. 

Mercerizers are apparently a very patient race 
and for many years they more or less silently accept- 
ed the responsibility for these tiger stripes; no doubt 
much on the principle of the customer being always 
right. Time went on and then mercerizers com- 
menced to do considerable dyeing on their own ac- 
count and of course found that some of the dyeings 
showed tiger stripes. That certainly was a problem 
for the mercerizer-dyer to explain these without ei- 
ther admitting that his yarn was bad or his dyeing 
was rotten. The tiger stripes continued striping 
and something had to be done and done right quick, 
so some of the quicker-thinking mercerizers took 
thought and discovered that the tiger stripes were 
caused by variations in twist existing before mer- 
cerizing. That being a very happy way of passing 
the blame elsewhere, the gentlemen concerned heav- 
ed a happy sigh and went on just as before. 

It is quite true that uneven twist will cause 
streaks in dyed goods. Faulty spinning no doubt oc- 
curs, it being a combined human and mechanical pro- 
cess, but there is one important fact in connection 
with tiger stripes that deserves to be brought out 
and prominently displayed—tiger stripes seem to 
show a special liking for the dyehouses operated by 
young dyers. All of us, when new to dyeing, have 
had occasion to burst forth with bitter denunciations 
of the quality of yarn which we were given to dye. 
Later on as time went on, greater experience in dye- 


By Harold Schroeder 


R. SCHROEDER returns to our columns 

with this interesting discussion of “‘tiger”’ 
that the dyer can look back stripes in dyeing mercerized cotton—a difh- 
culty familiar to all those who have handled 
this class of work. He writes with a back- 
ground of much practical experience, and, as 
usual, discusses a technical subject in a clear, 
easily understandable and readable manner. ngs that could without 
We hope to present further articles from him in 
difficult to dye, liable to the near future—EpiTor CoTTON. 


ing and a larger viewpoint 
of what the customer 
wanted, resulted in a real- 
ization that the dyer was 
not put in the dyehouse to 
show up the poor quality of 
the yarn, but was supposed 
to take that yarn, good 
quality or no good quality, 
and with it produce dye- 


apology on the part of the 
dyer, be used with satisfac- 
tion by the customer. In 
any dyehouse operated by a dyer whose years of ex- 
perience have enabled him to reach such enlighten- 
ment it will be found that tiger stripes, while they 
can and do occur, are not allowed to pass out of the 
dyehouse but are removed by a leveling operation, 
and in general, the older the dyer, the less the com- 
plaints about mercerization and the better the dyeings. 

In fact, it is doubtful if the tiger stripe exists that 
cannot be leveled up by boiling and later salting. If 
a variation in twist had caused the stripe in the first 
place it does not seem likely that such a simple oper- 
ation as boiling up and salting could produce a level 
dyeing. In other words, for years and years the 
dyers have made their own tiger stripes, and the 
yarn was not the original cause. 

All the same, in justice to the dyer, even if he 
has learned how to cure tiger stripes after they oc- 
cur, it does not necessarily prove that they were in 
the first place caused by bad dyeing, nor on the oth- 
er hand is it permissible for the mercerizer, because 
the dyer has learned how to cure tiger stripes, to say 
that the yarn was perfect. 

Tiger stripes come, mainly, it is true, from bad 
dyeing, but it is possible that sometimes mercerized 
yarn comes to the dyer containing temporary im- 
purities, which later the dyer removes by his re- 
dyeing operation. This article does not intend to try 
to state what these impurities might be, even suppos- 
ing that they exist, which is not yet proven. There 
is so much that the dyer can do to improve his own 
work, that by the time he gets through learning his 
trade, he does not have to worry about supposed im- 
purities on his mercerized yarn. His dyeings will 
come level anyhow. 

We all of us realize that the dyeing of mercerized 
yarn must commence with the yarn being well and 
thoroughly penetrated, and some of us consider that 
there is more to penetration than just getting the yarn 
wet out. Mercerized yarn is chemically-changed cel- 
lulose; we don’t know what the change is, but it is 
obvious that the yarn is radically changed in some 
way, so we feel that the penetration operation, so far 
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as mercerized yarn is concerned, must also include 
making the yarn chemically alike all through the 
batch. 

We call to mind that mercerized yarn, fresh from 
the mercerizing range, before being dried, will take 
up more dye than after it is well dried before dye- 
ing. Sometimes the drying may not be complete, so 
it can occur that mercerized yarn comes to the dye- 
house with a varying affinity for dye, due to some 
parts of the yarn having been more thoroughly dried 
than others. 

This uneven condition, which possibly might re- 
sult in tiger stripes, can be removed, some dyers be- 
lieve, by a thorough boiling out previous to dye- 
ing; in this way finishing the chemical change which 
is supposed to be caused by the drying operation. 

There are, all the same, many dyers who dye with- 
out first boiling out and there are some of us who re- 
member one prominent dyer, who dyes by such a pro- 
cess, getting up at a meeting and stating that he 
never had any streaks and that he would positively 
guarantee to dye anybody’s yarn perfect without re- 
dyeing. 

Naturally, we are all glad to hear that one dyer 
has achieved perfection, but in the average dyehouse 
it will be found, that even if the yarn is well boiled 
out, tiger stripes can and do occur, so we must still 
look further. 

It goes without saying that when dyeing any 
sort of yarn, or fabric of any nature whatsoever, that 
the first essential is perfect circulation of the dye- 
bath through the yarn or perfect movement of the 
yarn through the dye. No penetration agent which I 
have used can, by its own action, force dye to go 
where there is not circulation. All that the penetra- 
tion agent can do is to unlock the doors, but the dye 
will not enter in until it is pushed and that “push” 
must be mechanical or be produced by boiling or 
both actions at the same time. 

Perfect circulation is not easily attained in dye- 
baths, the machines may not be correctly designed, the 
yarn may be too crowded, the machine may not be op- 
erating properly, the dyer’s instructions may not be 
exactly followed out. These are things that, when 
they occur, tend to produce tiger stripes. 

The effect of a faulty dyeing machine, crowding 
of the yarn resulting in poor circulation, can be to a 
great extent lessened by dyeing at the boil. 

Experiments go to show that starting the dyeing 
of mercerized yarn at the boil, while many times it 
does produce good results, is not a universally correct 
method. It puts a limit on the kind of dyes that can 
be used, and also it goes contrary to the nature of cot- 
ton. Cotton when it gets into a dyebath, likes a change 
of temperature, just as we like a change of climate. 
Cotton seems to prefer an upward change of tempera- 
ture—even a slight one is beneficial — and when you 
start at the boil you can’t go any higher, so if the dye- 
ing is streaked at the very start, all that the dyer can 
do is to go on boiling, and some dyes will not level up 
no matter how much you boil and the dyer has nothing 
left to do but to strip the yarn. 

The ideal method still remains to be discovered but 
there is one method that does give very good results, 
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New Type Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines. 


as regards lessening tiger striping and that is to start 
the dyeings at 110 degrees Fahr., and then to raise to 
the boil before putting in any salt. Such a method 
has in one dyehouse been found to be consistent in 
its results. 

But such a method, even though it will overcome 
many difficulties, will not work to its best effect if the 
dyer is not careful in choosing the oils and dyes. If 
any dyer ignores the nature of the dyes and oils, does 
not dye at the boil and adds the salt at temperatures 
lower than the boil, then that dyer is going to be af- 
flicted with a plague of tiger stripes. : 

There are as many oils on the market as there are 
stars in the sky, but only experience will tell the dyer 
what oils are suitable and which are best to leave 
alone. 

The writer has been experimenting and testing oils 
for years without being able to come to any very defi- 
nite conclusions but certain facts seem to be emerg- 
ing. 

Getting out the old pH apparatus and finding out 
the pH of the oils used in the dyehouse and compar- 
ing these results against the amount of tiger striping 
found has shown some worth-while results. 

It seems very clear that un-mercerized yarn needs 
a pH greater than 7, that is to say, an alkaline dye- 
bath. That explains the use of added alkalies when 
dyeing un-mercerized yarn. So we find a few, really 


(Continued on page 105.) 
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Hines 70 Retire fom Institute 
George Sloan Will Probably Succeed Former Chief 


F PARAMOUNT INTEREST in connection with the 
() annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., in New York City, on October 16th, 
were: (1) the announcement of plans by Walker D. 
Hines, the president, to retire from active service; and 
(2) a decisive vote of the membership against permit- 
ting the Institute to engage in legislative and political 
activities.. 

In connection with his own activities, Mr. Hines 
said, following the meeting, that the three-year period 
for which he had undertaken the work of the presiden- 
cy would end in December, and that if the Institute 
felt it needed his services after that time it would be 
necessary to put the matter on a new basis which 
would not consti- 
tute such a seri- 
ous draft on his 
time and strength. 
He stated it as 
his purpose to 
recommend __ that 
the organization 
be changed so 
that he could if 
his further serv- 
ices were desired 
be made chair- 
man of the board 
and that Mr. 
Sloan, the present 
secretary, be 
made president of 
the Institute. Re- 
garding Mr. 
Sloan, Mr. Hines 
said, “Mr. Sloan, 
who has been secretary of the Institute from its organ- 
ization and who during all that time has been the prin- 
cipal assistant to the president, is thoroughly familiar 
with the activities and policies of the Institute. He 
knows the fundamental economic questions which the 
industry is seeking to settle in a constructive way. He 
has had a very large part in conducting and directing 
the Institute’s work during all that time. His wide 
acquaintance among mill executives and trade repre- 
sentatives and their great confidence in him make 
him exceptionally fitted for the presidency.” 

A proposal to amend the by-laws of the Institute 
by repealing the prohibition to engage in legislative 
and political activities was defeated by a vote of 450 
to 145. Advocates of this amendment had in view the 
possibility that it would enable the Institute to spon- 
sor legislation affecting night work in the mills. 

Encouraging progress which the cotton textile in- 
dustry has made during the past year was reviewed 
by Mr. Hines in an address made at the annual meet- 
ing, which was held at the Biltmore Hotel. Very pro- 
nounced improvement in the opportunities for the in- 








Left, Walker D. Hines, who has announced plans to retire actively from 
Cotton-Textile Institute. Right, George A. Sloan, secretary, whom he has 
recommended as his successor. 


dustry to deal with its problems in an effective way 
was cited by Mr. Hines in his review of this two and 
a half years presidency of the Institute. Mr. Hines 
stated that while the industry’s fundamental difficul- 
ties are numerous and complex, an optimistic view of 
the present conditions is warranted by the increased 
attention which mills are giving to these important 
questions. Progress that has already been made in 
correcting the tendency to overproduce indicates that 
still more can and must be accomplished as the mills 
more and more adjust their production to demand and 
maintain a proper regard for costs of production. 

“It would be a great mistake,” said Mr. Hines, 
“for this industry to reach the conclusion that some 
one proposition is 
the panacea for 
all its difficulties. 
As I look at it 
there are a great 
many different 
things that call 
for education and 
progress and im- 
provement in or- 
der to put the in- 
dustry where it 
ought to be. I 
want to tell you 
that all these 
things need to be 
done. The indus- 
try ought to con- 
centrate on all of 
them, ought to 
work on all of 
them, and ought 


not to undertake to deal with any one thing and say 
that the other things may be disregarded. 


“T think the Institute is wonderfully well estab- 
lished at the present time. It has made most encour- 
aging progress in the last few months and I think it 
deserves the continuing confidence and enthusiastic 
support of the membership. It ought to be supported 
all along the line to enable it to do all these things. 
Whatever may be the outcome as to any particular 
proposition, whether that can be done now or some 
other time or can’t be done at all, the Institute, as I 
see it, is embarked on such important work and there 
are such definite opportunities for it that it is going 
to continue to show progress and increased success and 
to merit your support in increasing degree.” 


Mr. Hines was re-elected president, with Henry F. 
Lippitt, of Providence, R. I., and T. M. Marchant, 
president of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., named as vice-presidents; Gerrish H. Milliken, of 
New York, as treasurer, and George A. Sloan as secre- 
tary. 
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CARDING and SPINNING 


Discussed 


ARDING AND _ SPIN- 
( NING SUBJECTS, in- 

cluding variation in 
lap weights, drawing frame 
rollers and speeds, methods 
of creeling, etc., were cov- 
ered at the Fall meeting 
of the Eastern North Car- 
olina Division of the Southern Textile Association on 
October 18th. The meeting was held at the Textile 
School of North Carolina:State College at Raleigh, 
N. C., and consisted of one session on Friday morning, 
the 18th. Norman B. Hill, superintendent, Caswell 
Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., presided as chairman of 
the division, and some interesting points were devel- 
oped in the discussion, which is reported practically 
complete in the following paragraphs. 


Previous to the discussion, E. C. Brooks, president 
of the college, welcomed the visitors, and Frank K. 
Petrea, superintendent of the Swift Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., was introduced as vice general chairman of 
the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, a similar 
discussion organization operated by the Georgia mill 
men. David Clark of Charlotte spoke briefly. 


departments. 


Advisability of Re-Working Worn Drawing Rolls. 


The meeting was of the open forum type, discus- 
sion centering upon questions submitted by those pres- 
ent. The first question brought up by Chairman Hill 
was as to the advisability of re-working drawing rolls. 

“We have some with new collars put on them,” 
reported T. W. Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary (N. 
C.) Mfg. Co., “and they ran very well for a good while, 
but I believe we have put in more new rolls than re- 
worked ones. I do not believe the re-worked rolls are 
altogether satisfactory; certainly not as good as new 
rolls. You might save a little money at the time by 
re-working them, but after a while they become worn 
again and the collars cause the rolls to bobble.” 

“We have had the same experience,” said Mr. Hill. 
“We have drawing frames and rolls of different ages, 
all running together, and we wanted to know whether 
we could successfully re-work the rolls under these 
conditions. We took it up with the drawing roll peo- 
ple to see if there was a remedy and they said there 
was no permanent remedy; and the only way we were 
able to remedy the unequal condition was to throw out 
the old rolls and put in new ones all the way through 
in order to have all of the collars the same.” 

H. R. Hart, superintendent, Victory Mfg. Co., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., said he had some re-worked rollers that 
had been in operation for about six months. Mr. Mul- 


len pointed out that the rollers on the later frames do 
not give as much trouble about wearing as do the old 
frames. 





PERATING EXECUTIVES of Eastern North 

Carolina mills hold their Fall meeting at 

the Textile School in Raleigh and discuss 

problems relating to the carding and spinning 

Many items of general interest 

covered in the accompanying proceedings of 
the discussions. 


at Raleigh 


“I have had a lot of 
trouble in using old roll- 
ers,” said M. R. Vick, over- 
seer of carding, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., “and the only 
remedy is to swell these 
collars, but they do not last 
very long then; so the only 
real remedy is to put in new rolls.” In connection with 
this discussion on drawing frame rollers, Mr. Vick 
asked a question. He said that on the same drawing 
frames he sometimes has a variation of as much as 
two grains a yard in his sliver. Trying to locate the 
trouble, he said he has changed sliver from one set 
of rolls to the other and the same rolls always produce 
either heavy or light sliver, so that apparently the 
trouble is not in the card sliver. He wanted to know 
whether those producing the heavy sliver are the 
worn rolls, or whether the light sliver comes from the 
ones which are worn. 

John Rose, assistant superintendent, Henderson 
Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., expressed the opinion 
that the worn rolls were producing the light sliver 
because of the extra amount of drafting taking place 
there. 

The chairman here expressed the hope that before 
wandering too far away from the original question, it 
would be possible to determine the attitude of those 
present on the comparative merits of re-working and 
purchasing new rolls. 

“We had considerable trouble with drawing rolls,” 
said D. F. Lanier, superintendent, Oxford (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, “and we got the idea we could re-work them 
in our shops. We turned them down and put collars 
on them and then turned the collars down. The siz- 
ing was all right and apparently the work was all 
right, but we were not able to make them hard enough, 
and in six or eight months we had the same trouble 
again, and were forced to put in a set of new rolls, 
bottom and top, and new trumpets, to get the drawing 
to going right.” Mr. Lanier said later that he referred 
to the top and bottom front rolls. Both Chairman Hill 
and C. S. Tatum, manager Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Raleigh, N. C., emphatically agreed with Mr. Lanier 
that new rolls are the proper thing. 

M. R. Vick wanted to know how long a set of new 
front rolls should last, but several of the men pointed 
out that this depends upon the speed and a lot of other 
things, so that no general arbitrary figures could be 
given. 

In connection with drawing frames, C. S. Tatum 
here declared that, ‘we used to discuss speeds a ht, 
and maybe went to the extreme in slowing the rolls 
down. Have we yet found what is the ideal speed for 
drawing rolls? If our production will allow it, how 
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slow should we run them to get the maximum benefit 
from the standpoint of quality?” 

David Clark replied that 220 r.p.m. is a good aver- 
age speed. 

“We were running about 360 r.p.m., and cut down 
to 230 r.p.m.,” said Mr. Vick,” and I believe that on 
my slubbers and speeders my work runs better We 
wanted to get rid of some of our variation, although 
we had some pretty good cotton.” Mr. Tatum asked if 
a speed lower than 230 would be better, and Mr. Vick 
declared that perhaps a speed a little lower might be 
better, but he couldn’t achieve it and still keep up 
production. 

“I think the speed depends to an extent upon the 
weight of the drawing sliver,” said C. M. Black, super- 
intendent, Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. “If you 
put in a 70-grain sliver it can stand a little more 
speed than would be practical on a 50-grain sliver.” 

G. M. Gurley, overseer of carding, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co. No. 3, asked if Mr. Vick, while cutting down his 
drawing speed, had made any changes on his card, 
and if so whether these contributed to the improve- 
ment in the work. Mr. Vick replied that while he had 
cut his card production—though he is not a slow doff- 
er man—he still believed the reduction in drawing 
roller speed had done most of the good, because the 
higher speed was certainly injuring the stock. 


One-Process Versus Two-Process Drawing—Again. 


“T have just reduced from 355 r.p.m. to 275 r.p.m.,”’ 
said D. F. Lanier. “I wish I might have been able to 
reduce it to 240 or 250 r.p.m. but I couldn’t do it and 
keep up. We run a 70-grain sliver, and I think 240 
would be a fine speed for that, so I went as low as I 
could. After the change, the work from the slubbers, 
speeders and spinning is running just as good, and the 
breaking strength is better, using one process at the 
lower speed than with the two processes at the high 
speed. We are very much pleased with the one process 
at the reduced speed. I feel our work is better, and it 
is a saving to us. We have tried, experimentally, a 
speed as low as 90 or 100, but we did not get much 
better work than we are getting now.” He runs from 
8s to 12s, and in reply to a question 
from Mr. Tatum, said he would not 
recommend one process on fine 
numbers. He said in making the 
change, he had changed nothing ex- 
cept the roll speeds, in answer to 
Mr. Hart’s question as to whether 
he had changed the weighting on 
the top rolls. 

Here Mr. Tatum expressed the 
opinion that, while one-process 
drawing had been experimented 
with considerably, a majority of 
the mills had found it advisable, on 
account of the doublings lost there- 
by, to return to the two-process 
method. Mr. Clark disagreed with 
him, declaring that he knew mills 
on one-process spinning 30s _ suc- 
cessfully. 

The question being opened up, 





Norman B. Hill, Chairman. 


Mr. Tatum asked for a show of hands as to how many 
present had tried one-process drawing and discarded it 
for the original two-process method. When only a few 
raised their hands, he stated that usually a much larg- 
er percentage had so indicated at previous meetings. 
Mr. Clark intimated that Mr. Tatum had not tested the 
matter, and he replied that he had tested it and was 
convinced that he gets better results with two process- 
es. He declared that provided a mill is not using an 
excessive speed on two processes to start with, and 
provided the drawing is doing its duty, with the rolls 
properly set, weighted and drafted, there is no advan- 
tage in the one process method, because with the two 
processes, “you are going to get six times as many 
doublings, and that is obliged to help you.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out that the fibers are weakened 
every time they are run through a set of rolls, that 
to run them through drawing rolls five or six times 
would practically disintegrate the strand, and Mr. 
Tatum said, “Then why don’t you advocate using no 
drawing at all?” Mr. Clark asked him to explain why 
the additional doublings were of benefit. 

“We all know that it is impossible to bring the 
stock through the mill absolutely uniform,” Mr. Tatum 
replied. ‘‘We have unevenness in all of our picker 
laps. Then we should have as many doublings as pos- 
sible to eliminate these variations. By the law of 
averages the thick and thin places will average up. 
If you divide your doublings by six (as you do in cut- 
ting out one process of drawing) then where you 
originally had 360 doublings to start with you cut it 
down to 60, and that is bound to hurt, provided you 
are doing your work right to start with. 

“One mill man told me once that he was responsible 
for all of this talk about one-process drawing, and he 
explained why it was. He went to a certain mill to 
take charge and they had two processes of drawing 
running at 500 r.p.m. He slowed these up and used 
only one process, and of course it helped, because the 
two processes were hurting the stock by being over- 
speeded in the first place.” 

“We changed back from one to two processes sev- 
eral years ago,” said Mr. Lanier, “but since that time 
we have put in vertical openers and 
horizontal cleaners, and cut out one 
process of picking. We have now 
cut out one process of drawing and 
we are getting the best work and 
best strength the mill has had in 
25 years—and I have been there 25 
years watching it—with one proc- 
ess of picking and one process of 
drawing.” 

In reply to Mr. Hill, Mr. Lanier 
said he has three beating processes, 
two on the breaker and one on the 
finisher. 

D. F. Burns, superintendent of 
spinning at the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., said, “I have 
one mill spinning 70s combed yarn 
from 1 3/16-inch cotton, and we 
were running our drawing 230 
r.p.m, and got a breaking strength 
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Do YOU Know Anything— 
about Chromium-Plated Flyers on Fly 
Frames? 


about the Alemite system of lubrication 
for spinning frames? 


about using Calf-Skin for covering top 
rolls on spinning frames? 


These subjects were brought up at the Raleigh 
meeting, and there was no discussion on them. If 
you have had experience with any or all of them, 
we shall appreciate your telling us of it, by writing 
a letter to the “‘How Other Men Manage’”’ depart- 
ment.—The Editor. 





of 28 pounds. We cut the drawing to 175 r.p.m., and 
our breaking strength now is right around 30 pounds, 
and sometimes 31 pounds, on the same cotton. I feel 
like we got a lot of benefit from slowing down the 
speed. In order to do that we had to put in more 
drawing in order to keep up. I think that 175 r.p.m. 
is a good speed, on a 48-grain sliver, combed and dou- 
ble carded.” 

Here Mr. Tatum asked for a show-of-hands vote on 
two-process against one-process drawing. A careful 
count showed that 70 per cent of those voting pre- 
ferred two processes, the remaining 30 per cent ad- 
vocating the one-process idea. 

Mr. Vick suggested here, in connection with one- 
process drawing, the possibility of using additional 
spoons and running eight or nine ends into one instead 
of six, for paralleling the fibers. He said he was going 
to make an experiment along this line. 

C. M. Black said he had tried running one process 
with eight ends up at the back, reducing the card sliv- 
er two grains, and produced a rather smooth sliver. 
He said the yarn was soft-twisted for underwear use 
so he could not say anything as to the breaking 
strength. He said also that he reduced the speed of the 
front roll on drawing. However, he added, that while 
smooth, the sliver produced was not very even, because 
of the loss of doublings. 

No one indicated the use of one process on 40s or 
finer combed, in response to a question on this from 
Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Burns said he had one mill that was on the one- 
process method, but the only reason was they did not 
have enough drawing frames to use two processes; 
adding that the yarn from this mill does not reel as 
evenly as that from another mill where two processes 
are used, and is not so smooth. 

Reverting to the matter of re-working drawing 
rolls, Mr. Hill took a vote on the matter, and an- 
nounced that everyone present agreed that it is more 
advisable to replace worn rolls with new ones. 


Preventing Bands from Loading with Lint. 


One of the members next presented a question as 
to the cause and prevention of spinning bands, on 
band-driven frames, filling or loading up with lint. He 
explained that previous to his present connection, 
where he makes 12.75s out of short cotton, he had no 
experience under 30s where the spindle speeds of 
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course were higher, but that on the coarser work, with 
lower spindle speeds, he finds many of his bands load 
up with lint to the extent that it affects his numbers. 
Several suggested that the lint would load only on the 
outside of the band and not on the part contacting with 
the whorl, but this man added that his bands load up 
all of the way around, which tends to increase the ef- 
fective size of the band, preventing it from fitting 
down into the whorl properly, and naturally slowing 
up the speed of the spindle. 

It was brought out that, in the first place, the 
coarser yarn will naturally produce more lint, and that 
the slower spindle speed will add to the tendency of the 
lint to stick to the bands. This man declared that he 
had come to the conclusion that the humidity had an 
important effect, as he always experienced more of 
this trouble when the humidity in the spinning room 
increased. D. F. Burns, relating an experience, said 
that in one of his mills he was making some 8s, and 
changed to 4s, cutting the spindle speed about in half, 
and that the bands began to load up, but that later, 
when he changed back to 8s on the same frames, the 
trouble disappeared. 


What Causes Filling to Slough Off? 


“Give some remedies for soft-wound filling bobbins, 
which cause trouble by sloughing off in the shuttle?” 
was the next question discussed. 

Mr. Gurley said that uneven roving and bad rings 
could cause it, and L. B. Crouch, overseer of spinning, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. No. 1, said that he had that trou- 
ble once on Saco-Pettee frames and had helped matters 
by turning the cam over and running it the other way. 
Too slow a traverse speed, and too light a traveler were 
suggested as causes by Mr. Mullen, and another man 
pointed out that bands loaded up with lint, slowing 
the spindles down, could also cause it. 

“It comes off in lumps at the end of the quill, and 
if you will change the cams and put on some new ones 
that will help,” declared J. F. Allen, overseer of spin- 
ning, Caswell Cotton Mills. 

“It knocks off and sometimes goes all the way 
across the cloth,” explained Mr. Mullen of Rosemary, 
where the question originated. “How it gets through 
the shuttle eye, I cannot see. Of course, the spinners 
might say that the loom was picking too hard, but the 
speed of the traverse, the weight of the traveler, etc., 
have a lot to do with it.” He said the question referred 
to 12.75s to 22s, on band-driven spinning. 

Mr. Black suggested that in changing travelers, the 
spinner might make a mistake and use one that was 
too light. He said he had recently visited a mill that 
had had this trouble, and the boss weaver told him that 
they had changed boss spinners and the new man had 
changed all of the cams and shortened the stroke of 
the traverse, which had its effect. 

J. T. Garner, overseer of carding at Rosemary Mfg. 
Co. No. 3, who had asked the question, reported that 
they had corrected the trouble to quite an extent by in- 
vestigating their rings. He said they found they had 
some old rings and new rings mixed in together, and 
that this had caused quite a bit of the trouble. 

“A variation in the rings will cause a variation in 

(Continued on page 109.) 
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Article IV. 


Spladie at his home for's M® WINGET, after reading the October 

Southern Textile Progress Number, 
went to see his friend Hank G. Spindle to see 
if he had any ideas on the subject. 
will see, he found his friend surrounded by ex- 
amples of progress on every hand, and got him 
After approaching the subject 
in his own way, Hank tells a lot of interesting 
things and makes some definite observations. — 





NE AFTERNOON RE- 
CENTLY I dropped 
i on Hank G. 


in 


little chat. The radio was 
going full blast, and the 
artist who was performing 
must have been of Scotch 
extraction, for she was 
singing, “I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love.” The 
electric refrigerator in an- 
other part of the house was 
spinning along making ice 
and keeping the food cold 
and sanitary. Mrs. Hank 
was ironing with an electric iron and one of the girls 
was curling her hair with electric curlers. The 
floor had been swept with a Hoover earlier in the 
day, and as it was a rather hot afternoon, the electric 
fan was bucking the heat waves. An airplane sailed 
over the house just as I went in, and automobiles and 
Chevrolets were passing constantly. Everything 
that was going on denoted progress in every line of 
industry and trade. 

I found Hank sitting under the breeze of the fan, 
and said, 

“Hank, old top, I’ve just been reading the October 
number of CoTTON, which is devoted to accounts of 
southern textile progress, and I was wondering if you 
couldn’t give me a little dope along this line, out of 
your own experience, to be published in November, 
sort of following up the splendid articles by all of 
those ‘big fellows’ in the October number.” 


A Little Bit of History. 


“strung out.” 


The Editor. 


Hank waited for the drone of the airplane above 
to disappear, then reached over and touched a switch 
to turn off the radio, and began. 

“Well, this is a wonderful world and a wonderful 
time to live in it. On every side we see evidences of 
undreamed progress. If my grandfather, who has 
been dead fifty years, could return to earth today 
and could be taken into an automobile and whisked 
around the county on all these fine roads, and see all 
the wonderful things that electricity has done for 
us natives, and take an airplane ride or ride in a 
Pullman, wouldn’t he be surprised? Another thing 
that would surprise and maybe shock him is that 
the people have discarded the old hand-woven gar- 


flashy machine-made gar- 
ments that are being worn. 
Then too, I think he would 
be surprised to see how lit- 
tle cloth it takes to make a 
dress for a woman. While 
the world has been manu- 
facturing new things of 
every kind, the progress in 
textile manufacture has 
certainly not lagged. 

“Perhaps our three 
most important industries, 
that is fundamental indus- 
tries, are those which feed, 
clothe and shelter the human race. There are others 
of lesser importance. However, the gratification of 
the wants of man had to be met in order that civili- 
zation might progress, and the lesser industries de- 
velop, such as transportation, and the manufacture 
of articles for use in homes. As you know, many 
people have frequently pointed out that the feeding 
of the race, and their domestic animals, is still very 
much the same in its fundamentals as they were 
when created by God in the beginning. For example 
cows are still accused of giving milk, and the hen 
lays strictly fresh eggs. The soil still produces 
vegetables. It is in the building of shelter and the 
clothing of the body that the ingenuity of the races 
is best illustrated. As we are most interested in the 
clothing of the body, being bound by strong ties to 
the textile industry, and being especially interested 
in the progress of textiles in the South, it is but 
natural that when the present day wonders of indus- 
trial progress are mentioned, that a fellow like me 
should become a little bit reminiscent.” 

I told Hank that that is just what I wanted him to 
do. 


As you 


A Hifalutin’ Definition. 


“Well,” he replied, “let me give you a definition 
of textile manufacturing which I have just found in 
a text book I was reading. It says that all textile 
manufacture starts with the making of yarn, which 
is an elongated mass of fiber, the continuity of which 
depends upon the frictional engagement of short fi- 
bers with others of similar kind. These strands of 
yarn are used for various purposes. Some of them 
have been spun so fine that they are hardly visible 
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to the naked eye. When two or more of these strands 
are twisted together, they make thread or twine, 
and when interlaced, they make a netting or cloth. 
The final product may be bleached, dyed or manipu- 
lated in various ways to produce an effect pleasur- 
able to the eye and suitable for peculiar purposes.” 

“Gosh, that’s not a thing except spinning and 
weaving, Hank.” I exclaimed. 

“You would never think that two words could cov- 
er the meaning of such a mass of words as that 
would you?” asked Hank. “Well, anyway, that is 
what the textile manufacturers have been doing for 
years, trying—and successfully so—to produce any- 
thing pleasing to the eye and to make something suit- 
able for a particular use. 

“Of all the textiles made, cotton stands first, be- 
cause its selling price is nearer to what the rank and 
file of civilization are. ‘Away down South in the 
land of cotton’ we sing to the tune of Dixie, and Dixie 
Land is surely the land of cotton. If a line were 
drawn from Norfolk, Va., 
West through South Ohio 
and Illinois to Oklahoma H 
and South through Central 
Texas, it would circum- 
scribe the region where 
three-fifths of the world’s 
cotton is grown. This use- 
ful staple furnishes the 
money crop for thousands 
of farmers and the manu- 
facturer of textiles furnishes a livelihood for a million 
or so workers who aré spinning and weaving it.” 

“But,. Hank, I wanted you to talk about the cotton 
mill, not about the cotton fields,” I interrupted. 

Hank replied as follows, “Well, just be patient 
and we will get to that after a while.” Picking up 
his line of thought he continued, 

“The success of cotton as a wearable material 
has depended upon the inventive genius of man. To 
England and her Wyatt, Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton and Cartwright, we owe much, for it was 
they who gave the world many machines which made 
it possible to do by machinery what had formerly 
been done by hand if it was done at all. The inven- 
tion of the steam engine in 1782 by Watts did much 
to speed the progress of power-driven textile ma- 
chinery. Practically every invention of note that 
related to the manufacture of textiles, beginning in 
1730 and through 1790, were of English origin, as 
the first cotton factory built in America was estab- 
lished in the United States in the year 1788. The in- 
dustry was planted in New England, and from that 
point slowly, but surely, pushed itself South. The 
greatest boon to the manufacture of cotton was the 
invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney, a young 
lawyer who was visiting friends on a plantation 
down in Georgia, near the Savannah river. The gin 
was patented by him in 1794, and this invention, 
with its subsequent improvements, revolutionized 
the cotton industry. 

“The textile industry in America had pretty rough 
sledding for a while. For example, a bill was passed 
in England in 1774 to prevent the shipping of textile 
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ANK G. SPINDLE has been mighty nice about 
answering questions that have been submitted to 
him, and where the inquiries and answers are of gen- 
eral interest, we are arranging to publish the informa- ence. When did you get 
tion in the discussion department in forthcoming is- 


In the meantime, Hank cordially invites you to 
submit for discussion in his observations, or otherwise, 
any problem or subject upon which you would like 


to have his opinion.—Editor COTTON. 
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machinery to this country. Just how long before 
the builders were allowed to ship textile machinery 
is not clear, as the first cotton mills were built in 
1788, and we were at war during part of that time. 
It is likely that the embargo was on for several 
years.” 

“Yes, Hank, that is all very interesting, but I im- 
agine that the readers of our observations in COTTON 
are a whole lot more interested in latter day inven- 
tions,” I interrupted again. 

“All right, young man,” replied Hank a little irri- 
tably, “I knew what you wanted when you came in, 
and I have gone into this history only as a back- 
ground for some further observations. The facts [ 
have given you are all available, but few people take 
the time to dig them up.” 


A Little More History—Personal 


“That may be all true,” I replied, because the old 
boy had gotten my dander up, “but let’s get down to 
business. How about tell- 
ing of some of the things 
which you yourself have 
seen during your experi- 





into the game and what has 
taken place since you have 
been in it?” 

“Well,” said Hank, “my 
experience in the textile 
game dates back only to 
around 1900. That being true, I don’t know a great 
deal about the machinery prior to that time. No 
doubt many of the readers will remember lots and lots 
of things that I have never seen, but there are one or 
two things that I do remember that may interest some 
of thm. 





The Old-Time Sawyer Spindle. 


“One of them is the little card that was partly 
cased up with wooden planks. The flats were laid 
off by hand, and stripped by hand. The usual cus- 
tom was to have a line of these cards, say eight or 
ten, with the sliver from each card being delivered to 
a slow-moving horizontal belt, which carried the sliv- 
er from the cards to a machine known as a railway 
head. The cylinders of the card were also stripped 
by hand. The sliver was passed through the railway 
head, then on to the drawing, slubber, etc. Contrast 
that if you will, with the present day revolving flat 
cards, with a cylinder twice the size of that of the 
smaller card, and the cylinder speed of 165 revolu- 
tions a minute. Now-a-days the flats are stripped 
constantly, and the doffers and cylinders are being 
stripped with a vacuum stripper that strips the clo- 
thing while the card is in full speed. The most re- 
cent development is a straight wire card clothing 
that the manufacturers say requires no stripping or 
grinding, but I have had no experience with this. 
Incidentally, the clothing for our cards was formerly 
made altogether in England, but now it is made both 
in the North and in the South in this country. 

“Another great improvement has been in spin- 
ning spindles. Do you remember ever having seen a 
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Sawyer spindle running on spinning? There may 
have been several types of Sawyer spindles, but the 
one I have in mind was a spindle that looks a great 
deal like the roving spindle of today. It was a long 
spindle and ran in a step. on a special or an extra 
rail, far down the sides of a spinning frame. The 
whirl of the spindle was up level with the cylinder. 
There was enough steel in one of those spindles to 
make several of the type used today. They were 
band-driven, one band to each spindle. As I recall 
these spindles, they were oiled at three places—the 
step and at a rail below the whirl, and a rail above 
the whirl. I do not recall what the spindle speeds 
were, but they were very low in comparison of the 
speeds of today, when we think little of a speed of 
10,500 revolutions per minute. Think of that spindle 
in comparison with the present day equipment, ball 
bearing in construction, or at least the base and 
bolster type, which reflect progress in textile ma- 
chinery.” 

“Well, didn’t they used to tie all of the knots by 
hand?” I asked. 


The Weaver’s Knotter. 


“Oh yes,” replied Hank, “the introduction of the 
hand knotter and the knotter for tying in warps, 
known as a tying-in machine, was a big step in the 
progress of manufacturing of textiles. Later the 
weavers knotter, now widely used, was introduced, 
and incidentally, as you know, these weavers knot- 
ters are built up in North Carolina, where a well 
equipped factory is in operation. 

“Another important step in textile progress was 
the electrification of the mills,” Hank continued. 
“First, it was for lighting purposes, and later for mo- 
tor drive. I do not recall, but maybe somebody en- 
gaged in the making of textiles will remember, the 
. time when mills were first lighted by lamps and lan- 
terns. A great boon to the makers of textiles was 
the dynamo that produced lights of the mill. 


The Old Corliss Engine. 


“And do you remember the big Corliss engine, 
with the dash pots and the fly wheel, the big wide 
belt, that generated electricity when a thumb nail 
was held near the moving belt? I remember as a 
boy I was happy when I could slip into the boiler 
room and see the seething furnaces as they poured 
their flames through the boiler tubes and made 
steam to turn the big engines. It was a great sight 
to see and hear the hissing steam come from the 
safety pop-off valve and to see the engineer take the 
big wheel on the throttle and slowly turn the steam 
on as the powerful engine picked up speed.  Per- 
haps what you remember best though is seeing the 
engineer at a power dam in connection with the mill 
turn on the water to a water-wheel that turned the 
machinery of the mill, then go back to the race back 
of the power house, when the water rose in bubbles 
and rushed away to help turn another wheel fur- 
ther down the river. Things are different now. A 
large percentage of the mills are’ driven by motors 
which receive the juice from a central power sta- 
tion. The only steam needed around many plants is 
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that to keep the mill comfortable for the workers 
and the cotton warm and the machinery warm 
enough to run and for processing purposes. Many 
whistles have given way to bells. Perhaps the larg- 
est contribution made in modern times to the pro- 
gress of textiles in the South have been the various 
developments of the great electric power companies. 
For example, the mills of Georgia may be run with 
power generated in North Carolina, and the mills 
and other industries of North Carolina may receive 
their power from Georgia or South Carolina. 

“The custom once was to build a mill on the river, 
regardless of where the railway was, and to haul the 
raw stock to the mill and the finished product to the 
railway. It’s different now, the plant is located on 
the railway, for convenient shipping in and out, and 
the power is brought to the plant over the power 
lines.” 

“Hank,” I suggested, “I imagine that a lot of the 
readers would be glad to have you talk about the 
personnel of the mills in the old days, and the social 
conditions, etc.” 


What the “Super” Used to Do. 


“Well,” Hank responded, “do you recall the time 
when a small 6,000 spindle mill had a superintendent 
that did most of the bossing, kept the time, made up 
the time sheet, shipped the yarn, paid off the help, 
packed the pump, blew the flues, fixed belts, rode a 
bicycle, chewed Schnapps tobacco, read the Chicago 
Ledger on Saturday night and smoked an old Vir- 
ginia cheroot, and paid the preacher on Sunday? 
The most he knew he learned*by experience in the 
mill as he was coming up, and what he knew—such 
as it was—he guarded very carefully. Profound 
were the secrets of the superintendent of the old 
school, and I well remember that when I decided to 
try to be a superintendent, the greatest surprise of 
all was that the so-called secrets of textile manufac- 
turing were so simple, particularly those of a mathe- 
matical nature. 


What He Does Now. 


“I have seen many such mills grow from 6,000 
spindles to a dozen plants with more than 200,000 
spindles, with about a dozen superintendents. Most 
of them were trained in the organization. But the 
superintendents have also progressed. We now have 
good overseers, a time keeper and a paymaster, who 
weighs the cotton. We have a man to grade the 
cotton. Shipping is done by the time keeper. The 
machinist packs the pump, the fireman blows the 
flues, and the section man fixes the belts. The super- 
intendent reads the daily papers and textile journals, 
and is far more intelligent and efficient than ever. 
He smokes Cincos now, and rides in an automobile 
that can boast of considerable wheel base. He is like- 
ly to be an officer in the church and Sunday school, 
and in many instances his children are being sent to 
college. 

“The progress among the employees has been no 
less marked. Thousands of southerners, raised in 
the mountains and hills, in small houses, with poor 


(Continued on page 107.) 
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Cotton Dollars 
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SAVING $250 TO $1000 ON EVERY 100 BALES 
WOULD THIS HELP YOUR MILL? 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA irrigated cottons will 
help your profits if you give them a fair chance. 
Let us study your requirements. 





Write to any of our selling offices or to our 


Carolina Representatives, MATHEWES, CREWS & LUCAS, Inc. 


E. A. SHAW & CO., INC. 





SHELLING OFFICES 
Head Office 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SHIPPING OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
. Chas. Provost, Mgr. 
Branch Offices 

Atlanta, Ga. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


TEMPE, ARIZ. 
S. J. Carter, Mgr. 
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LMOST every mill man, at one time or | 

another, “invents” something. Compara- | 
tively few thoroughly understand what a pat- 
ent is, how it should be obtained, and what it 
means. This brief discussion of the subject is 
presented to clarify these and other points for 
the uninitiated, and to give some pertinent ad- 
vice based upon experience.— THE EpITor. 








gally covered by a patent has been patented. 
Many of these patents have expired for years 
and years and many machines are a complete monop- 
oly to their makers due to efficient patent protection. 


This fact and the constant crop of new ideas by 
mill men makes it seem desirable to give a few point- 
ers to those who may not be familiar with patent ap- 
plication and the general advancement of an invention. 


Taking up the subject in the general order which 
any new idea is developed we might consider what to 
invent. This will help to clear up the problem of de- 
termining whether to risk money patenting something 
already invented. By invention is meant the concep- 
tion and the practical application of some new process, 
machine, or formula. It is certain that most inven- 
tions are made to be sold and the inventor hopes to 
reap financial reward. Therefore will your invention 
sell? Will a large percentage of people who can use 
it be interested in it and many buy it? The old ex- 
pression, “Be your own worst critic,” applies here. 
Would you be willing to buy your own invented arti- 
cle from another as his own idea? Of course the 
selling volume of any new device depends on its ap- 
plication. The first invention the writer ever patent- 
ed had a possible sale of 96 in the whole United States. 
This was for an article which would sell for about ten 
dollars. It is unnecessary to say how big a fool he 
was to spend money getting a patent on this device. 
Therefore, before applying for a patent make certain 
that a large demand exists for your idea, or that a 
large demand can be created by proper advertising and 
selling effort. 

Next, the question of how to patent an invention so 
as to effectively make a monopoly of your new develop- 
ment, should be considered. There have been millions 
of inventions patented in the United States. It might 
be said with safety that forty-nine out of fifty had 
better been left alone and the inventor have saved his 
money paid for patents. 

A patent is nothing more than a legal document in 
which is described and often illustrated a new idea. 
This government document is supposed to be so word- 
ed that those skilled in the art may practice the use 
of the idea with due permission from the patentee. 
The paper itself has no value whatever. It simply gives 
you the right to sue and makes you subject to suit by 


pc icenene in a cotton mill which can be le- 
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others, if infringement is taking place by one or the 
other. By infringement is meant the unlawful use of 
a patent by others. 

To obtain letters patent from the government it is 
necessary that your idea be properly drawn up under 
very strict limitations by an experienced patent at- 
torney. Under no circumstances attempt to draw up 
your own patent application. 

At this point it is well to try to clear up another 
point about patents. It is not understood by many in- 
ventors how they might have a patent on an article 
and then not be able to market their device without in- 
fringing another patent. This brings up the question 
of basic patents. We will illustrate with the familiar 
electric light. Suppose one had a patent on a glass 
container in which was insulated an electric heating 
element, said element becoming luminescent when an 
electric current is applied to its two terminals. It is 
obvious that if another obtained a patent on a heat- 
ing element for this lamp made of a certain alloy, he 
could not sell it without a license from the owner of 
the basic patent. Make certain there are no patents in 
the way of your idea being marketed, even though you 
are granted a patent. 


Disposing of Your Patent. 


Having obtained a patent you will find your hard- 
est obstacle yet to be surmounted—that is, the sale of 
your patent. A patent is sold in one of several ways. 
You may sell it outright, you may sell it on a royalty 
basis, or you may license another to use it. The out- 
right sale is best when a fair price can be determined, 
but it is the most difficult way to get a fair considera- 
tion, for it is next to impossible to foretell the future 
sales of the idea. A royalty contract is always best 
with a reliable manufacturer. By royalty is meant the 
payment for each device sold. There is a trick about 
such a contract that can be worked. A manufacturer 
might not desire your article on the market. He could 
contract with you on a royalty basis, getting a com- 
plete assignment of the patent, then “pigeon-hole” it. 
It is rarely ever done, though, and this is one of the 
many ghosts that those with no actual experience in 
selling patents have manufactured. You can put it 
down that if you get an active interest on the part of 
some manufacturer, you have a reasonable chance of 
seeing your ideas sold. A royalty contract should 
have a guarantee of marketing included. A license is 
used a great deal. In the radio industry many makers 
pay a flat price for the use of some radio circuit, etc. 

In closing, the writer would like to stress the point 
that it is best to be very, very certain that your in- 
vention is worth taking out patents on. Forget about 
somebody stealing your idea. Most people would not 
have it as a gift. Talk to those who know about such 
things and ask their advice. Of course most large 
manufacturers have their own inventors, but all are 
interested in new ideas and will certainly consider 


yours. 
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Himinate Creeling with 
Sa CO- Lowell One Process Pi ching 





| |S IT better to creel one, Noteworthy, too, is the fact that 
| L two, or three laps at a time? it is not always necessary to pur- 
| 'How large should breaker chase new machines to obtain the 
laps be made? What can be done advantages of One-Process Pick- 
to make sure tenders make good ing. If your present Saco-Lowell 
piecings? All this can be elimi- Pickers are reasonably up-to-date, 
nated with Saco-Lowell One-Pro- they can be modernized with 
cess Picking. minimum added investment. 
Continuous opening, blending ! 

and picking from bale to lap under facts, figures, specifications, 
synchronized control produces and organizations of Saco-Lowell 
better laps at lower costs. Better installations in suecessful mills 
laps mean better running work all are now available. May we place 
through the mill with resultant them in your hands? Call on any 
savings. Saco-Lowell representative, 
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147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURRENT IOPICS 





““‘What’s Wrong?’’ 


D ISCUSSING “WHAT’S WRONG” with the cotton or 
any industry is a far different proposition from 
talking of the “problems” thereof. For problems we 
always have with us, but that does not signify some- 
thing fundamentally “wrong.” If an industry comes 
upon a stage where radical changes are necessary, that 
does not indicate that it has been wrong. And if the 
necessity for change is not readily recognized by the 
whole industry, that is only human. It really is no 
wonder that textiles have had a hard row in the period 
of transition since the war, for several reasons. 


Not only has the textile indus- 
try run counter to a new kind 
of competition from indus- 
tries new born, which because of their very nature 
have taken the popular fancy and invaded the public’s 
collective bankbook; it has also suffered from drastic 
changes in modes oy dress, which is not cited as some- 
thing new but merely for purpose of argument. 
Finally, the age-old industry is as different from the 
production of modern luxuries—conveniences some- 
times called “‘necessities” because they are becoming 
so universal—as are building and agriculture. 

Food, clothing and shelter always have been and 
naturally will continue to be the prime necessities. 
They vary only in degree, according to influences of 
climate, style and other conditions. Their necessity 
has made them world-wide industries from time im- 
memorial. Thus when war and economic revolution 
such as we have seen in the past decade bring new 
problems to textile manufacturers, it is not a national 
but an international situation that is faced. 

All of which comment is pertinent because of the 
recent report from Geneva that the International La- 
bor Office has been called upon to make a world inquiry 
into the problems of the textile industry. Such a 
move, for the correlation of statistical information on 
the leading manufacturing nations in textiles, may 
show the industry not as backward but as again lead- 
ing the world. It has been the experience of this old 
industry that the leading countries have only led the 
way for other nations. Progress is copied wherever 
recognized. The trend of new industries in this di- 
rection is notable today and it will not be long, in an 
economic sense, before they will face international 
problems. They will find a lesson from their elder 
brother; or we might say from their elder brothers, in- 
cluding the coal, sugar or other industries. 


What Has Caused 
the Present Situation? 


Meantime, if the American 
sky is not altogether clear 
in cotton goods production, 
the outlook is brighter. One looks backward and sees 
definitely the course of things, but the present is hard 
to visualize. Yet 1929 seems to mark a definite 


Outlook is Brighter 
for Cotton Goods 


point in transition from what has become obsolete for 


practical purposes to a new attitude. The change may 
be characterized as one from production-minded pure- 
ly and simply to distribution-minded. The advance is 
exemplified in the dominant idea of styling and design- 
ing. The booklet recently issued by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, called “Cottons Arrive,” will convey our 
meaning clearly on this point. There may be laggards 
in the movement, but at least the trend is hopeful and 
constructive. More frequently now we hear among ex- 
ecutives and others discussions which seem to indicate 
a more general consciousness of the importance of 
distribution in the scheme of things. 

American ideas in design and style, in the develop- 
ment of which pioneering work has been under way 
by textile leaders for seven or eight years, are reap- 
ing their reward today both at home and abroad. The 
foreign motif finds less easy sailing in competition 
with domestic ideas. On the other hand, our manufac- 
turers are said to be gaining upon export markets 
through the appeal of improved design and style, aided 
by new standards of color. 

Perhaps, as some are inclined to contend, the last 
factor should be placed foremost and certainly current 
testimony bears witness that color has not been em- 
phasized adequately. The progress of finishing and 
the advances of the American dyestuffs industry are 
things to conjure with in analyzing the textile situa- 
tion. The color makers have risen to the demands of 
an age of color, in all industries, and textile interests 
have taken advantage of a wider selection of fast col- 
ors. To this fact is attributed in some quarters a 
great share of the consumer satisfaction in cotton 
goods this year. 


Professor Todd of England 
has given the cotton trade 
something to ponder in re- 
gard to the future of the South’s great staple crop. The 
problem of quality in staple and control of the boll 
weevil are things of concern alike to grower and man- 
ufacturer. The former problem is made the more em- 
phatic by the indications of low spinning value in the 
1929 crop, albeit more definite signs of the character 
of yield will be had perhaps at the time of publication 
than at the time of writing of this article. Meantime, 
the indications are that consumption this season will 
eat into reserves before another crop is made and is 
available for use. 

In view of our recent comments on the size of units 
of production in various industries of the country, in- 
terest will attach to official figures on cotton mills. 
The average loomage is reported to have declined from 
506 in 1914 to 462 ten years ago and 444 in 1927, the 
latest year for which the statistics have been gathered 
and issued. Incidentally the number of mills in the 
United States dropped from 1,638 in 1925 to 1,610 in 
1927, while for the same period the number of work- 
ers was increased by 20,684. 


Food for Thought in 
Professor Todd’s Report 
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THISIS THE ANSWER TO THE MILL THAT DEMANDS 
GREATER YIELD, A SPEEDING UP OF THE CYCLE 
AND ECONOMICAL EXTRACTION! 





The Tolhurst side motor driven ex- 
tractor is an advanced machine de- 
veloped upon the patented Tolhurst 
Center Slung principle. In capacity, 
yield, simplicity of operation and 
economy in both operation 
and maintenance, it shows 
marked advantages. De- 
signed and built by special- 
ists—it ideally fits the need 
for which it is produced. 
Whether the product be 
cotton, wool, silk or rayon 





Patented Tolhurst Center Slung prin- 
ciple and (b) the exclusive Tolhurst 
drive. The Center Slung principle 
places the machine at points on the 
plane through the centre of gravity of 
the basket and so eliminates 
the tendency to vibrate with 
unbalanced loads. The ar- 
rangement of friction 
clutch and V rope drive 
eliminates power peaks. 
There is no strain on the 
motor. The bearings, con- 


—stock, yarn or piece—the Tolhurst tained in a single dustproof, grease 
advantages are equally important. packed housing, assure positive 

alignment and cannot be a source of 
To illustrate but two of these, (a) the trouble. 


The Tolhurst Catalog, fully describing this and 
other extractors for the textile industry, will be 
mailed immediately upon request. 


@an Francisco Representative: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 

Merchants Exchange Blidg., 
‘Ban Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Representative: = 
Fred H. White, = An = 
—S=== 


Independence Bldg., © 
‘Charlotte, N. C. TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS. mc. : 





57 EstaBuisHeo 1852. Troy. N.Y. 


Canadian Representative: 

W. J. Westaway Co., 

‘Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 
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These figures are doubly interesting when the dis- 
cussion of continued separate control, with broad co- 
operation for regulation of production, or the alterna- 
tive of large consolidations, remains a moot one. With- 
in the month the proposition of legislation in North 
Carolina for restriction of hours has been heard. The 
measured and there has been agitation for its contin- 
benefits of the Summer curtailment also have been 
uance. Behind all is evidence of a spirit of coopera- 
tion which augurs well for the solution of the general 
problem of overproduction. 


Again looking to the wool in- 
Another Tip from dustry for inspiration, the re- 
the Wool Industry cent experience in price prop- 
aganda there and the steps to combat it are worthy 
of scrutiny. The industry adopted a generally sound 
price position at the opening of its season for Spring 
goods, only to find an insidious undercurrent of talk 
misleading some buyers and unsettling an otherwise 
wholesome situation. Cut-pricing is bad enough, but 
the case is worse when such a condition is intimated 
where it does not exist. Through the cooperation of 
manufacturers in the work of the Wool Institute the 
situation has shown up in its true light and the in- 
dustry took measures to forestall as far as possible 
this unbearable condition in the future. 

Scientific collection and dissemination of facts is 
the new order of industry today. Herein is an indica- 
tion that it may be used not only as an offensive 
weapon, so to speak, but as a defensive armor. 





Bullard Discusses Textile Situation 


QO PTIMISTIC REPORTS regarding the textile industry 
of the world were made in an interview with a 
reporter of the Paris Times, by W. Irving Bullard, of 
the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company of Daniel- 
son, Connecticut, who was recently in Paris, after a 
trip through the textile centers of Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and France. The E. 
H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company produces textile- 
loom equipment and it has extensive business relations 
in Europe. 

“In spite of tremendous odds,” said Mr. Bullard, 
“the cotton industry throughout the world is becom- 
ing stabilized and earning power is gradually being 
restored. Continued confidence on the part of capital, 
increased cooperation on the part of labor, and auto- 
matic looms will re-establish this great industry in 
our economic life. There is an increasing flow of cap- 
ital into the industry, as evidenced by combinations of 
mills, finishing plants and selling organizations, and 
by the development of water power to provide cheaper 
energy for the industry. Labor is proving its interest 
by greater efficiency and a more intelligent under- 
standing of the problems of the textile manufacturer. 
One of the most important factors is automatic looms. 
The cotton industry cannot become re-established and 
cannot survive unless old weaving equipment is aban- 
doned and automatic looms are installed. The cotton 
industry of the United States is at least 80 per cent 
equipped with automatic looms; German manufactur- 
ers have been large purchasers of automatic looms 
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made in their own country, in Switzerland, in France 
and in Britain; Italy is competing successfully with 
the world in cotton goods made on automatic looms. 
France and Britain are lagging, but there is ample 
evidence showing that automatic looms will be very 
generally adopted by cotton manufacturers in these 
two countries. 

“One weaver can operate from two to four plain, 
old-style looms, while from 60 to 100 automatic looms. 
may be operated by one man. There are about 700,- 
000 automatic looms in the United States, but not 
more than ten per cent of this number will be found’ 
in the whole of Europe. Of three million cotton looms 
in the world, only 25 per cent are automatic. This is- 
one of the major reasons why the textile industry has 
been through such a severe period of depression. The 
automatic loom spells mass production at lowest costs. 
and greatest efficiency with a fair chance of profit, 
but the plain loom on a competitive basis spells dis- 
aster to the industry.” 

Mr. Bullard’s trip was made particularly with a 
view of surveying conditions preliminary to the mar- 
keting of a new line of products for textile mills under 
exclusive patents by the General Electric Co., in the 
United States, the Compagnie Francaise Thomson- 
Houston in France and the British Thomson-Houston 


Company. 


What 2 Nouthern Mills a2 Poing 


HE controlling interest in the Parksdale Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been acquired by J. Lee Robin- 
son and associates. The mills make combed yarns. 

The reopening of the Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
which have been reorganized by the bondholders, was re- 
cently announced by W. C. Wilkinson. The plant has 12,000: 
spindles and makes fine combed yarns. 

Judge E. H. Cranner of Durham county superior court, 
signed an order for the sale, by public auction, of the Yar- 
brough Mills, Ine., Durham, N. C. The petition for the sale, 
scheduled to take place on October 22nd, was drawn up by 
the DuPont Rayon Co., and Diamond Cotton Mills. 

The Arrow Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., have been pur- 
chased by A. B. Carter and associates of Gastonia, N. C.,. 
and will be operated under the name of Carter Mills, Inc., 
with main offices at Gastonia, and a branch sales office at 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. This plant is equipped’ 
with 12,150 ring spindles and 6000 twister spindles for the- 
making of combed yarns. 

The Simmons Co., New York City, have bought the Pat 
terson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. This gives them 
control of all mills in Roanoke, with a total spindlage of 
134,000 and 4,122 looms. 

The Wilson Finishing Co., Inc., Burlington, N. C., has- 
begun operation. The authorized capital stock is $100,000,’ 
with $40,000 paid in. W. W. Sellars is president, R. H: 
Whitehead, V. P. Wilson and R. D. Wilson secretary and’ 
treasurer of the organization. The starting capacity will be- 
approximately 25,000 dozen pairs of hosiery per week. About 
100 operatives will be employed. 

It was recently announced by L. B. Williamson, president 
of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., that a: 
three story addition, 56 x 75 feet, will be made to their 
plant at an early date. The new building, which is being 
designed by James M. Workman, structural engineer of’ 
Greensboro, will be of the most modern of mill structure. 
The necessity of the addition was the outcome of an in-- 
creased demand for the products of the company. 
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WET OR DRY TWISTING 
WITH TAPE OR BAND METHOD 
OF SPINDLE DRIVE 


H & Twisters are built for all classes of work 

and for unnumbered years of service. 
Designed originally to meet the rigid requirements of 
the world’s largest producer of sewing thread, they 
embody outstanding construction features which in- 
sure uniformity of twist. 


Specifications for any class of work 
furnished upon request. i 





H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND:‘SPINNING MACHINERY 
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Memorial to Fuller E. 
Callaway Erected by 
Mill Employees 


Employees of the cotton 
muls of Cason J. Callaway at 
LaGrange, Ga., have dedicated 
an impressive airplane beacon 
and clock tower which they 
themselves erected in memory 
of Fuller E. Callaway, founder 
of the mills and a pioneer in 
the cotton textiles industry in 
the South. Mr. Callaway died 
two years ago. 

The idea for the memorial 
originated with one of the em- 
ployees. He talked it over with 
his fellow workers and a com- 
mittee was formed to obtain 
the approval of Cason J. Calla- 
way, son of the founder and 
now the directing head of the 
business.. Mr. Callaway made 
available an eight-acre tract on 
a hill overlooking LaGrange. 
The employees raised $10,000 by voluntary dona- 
tions, erected the tower and turned the surround- 
ing land into a beautiful park with terraces, 
grass and flowers. 

Patterned after the Campinile of St. Marks 
‘in Venice, the tower rises 97 feet above the 
ground. It is built of shaded red brick with lime- 
stone trim and a spire of green slate. Plans were 
drawn by Ivey and Crook, Atlanta architects. 

Surmounting the spire is a revolving beacon 
light 24 inches in diameter capable of developing 
8,000,000 candle-power. The swing of the beam 
as it revolves at a speed of two revolutions a 
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The Southern Fabrics Mills, High Point, N. C., has moved 
all of its equipment to Greensboro, N. C., to the Southern 
Webbing Mills, Inc. 

THe Ideal Mercerizing Co., Burlington, N. C., has started 
work, as the first yarns have been put through the various 
operations through which they go to the cones. The capaci- 
ty of the plant is 60,000 pounds a week. C. B. Phillips, gen- 
eral manager, stated that all of the authorized capital had 
been paid in. 

The Southern Silk Mills, Greensboro, N. C., have awarded 
contract to J. L. Crouse for the erection of a new weaving 
plant at Kernersville, N. C., the cost of which will be close 
to $150,000 with equipment. Work has already been started 
on the building, which is to be of brick and steel construc- 
tion and provided with a dead-end to facilitate an addition 
in the future. Contract for heating and sprinkler systems 
has been let to W. W. Dick, of Greensboro, and contract 
for the electrical work has been let to Walker Electric Co., 
of the same city. The plant will manufacture broad silk 
and crepe-de-chine in the first unit, for which 100 looms will 
be installed. 

Contracts have been let for the erection of a two-story 
addition to the Allred Mill at Granite Falls, N. C., at an ap- 
proximate cost of $150,000. Work is scheduled to start 
about the middle of October. 

The Elizabeth Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C., after being clos- 
ed for more than two years, recently reopened. No new 
equipment will be installed in the plant but the old equip- 
ment has been overhauled. 

The Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., have 
let contract for the constrvction of a brick frame addition 
to te made to the plant. The contract was awarded to R. 
H. Smalling & Co. 


The plant and properties of the Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 


ehich have been in the hands of John H. Cheatham, receiv- 
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minute is one degree above the horizon. Ina 
dormer window 72 feet above the ground is a di- 
rectional light throwing a thin, brilliant line to 
Callaway Air Field two miles away. LaGrange 
is in the direct line of flight between Atlanta and 
New Orleans and it is for that reason the em- 
ployees decided upon an airplane beacon. 

The clock in the tower is a Seth Thomas with 
a face to each of the four sides of the memorial. 
It weighs 5,500 pounds, the bell alone weighing 
500 pounds. It was delivered to LaGrange in 757 
pieces and assembled there. It is wound elec- 
trically. 


i QUHLHUNRNUDNUNLULSULUOELLOUU LLL 


er, were recently purchased by R. E. Hightower, cotton 
manufacturer of Thomaston, Ga., and that plans are being 
made to resume operations by Dec. 1. 

Good headway is being made by the Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. on the addition to the silk mill of the Republic 
Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S. C. A large amount of the 
machinery has already been installed and the ¢ompletion of 
installation of machinery is expected to take place by No- 
vember ist. Upon completion, the silk mill will be a com- 
plete unit, as it will do both spinning and weaving. 

The Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., recently 
placed a contract. with Cox and Hodgens, of that city, for 
the erection of a modern gymnasium at the Victor plant, 
Greer, S. C., according to announcements from J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., engineers, of Greenville. 


The Lund Co., Ine., Rock Hill, S. C., are installing addi- 
tional looms. When the installation is completed the com- 
pany will have 58 looms in operation, which will necessi- 
tate doubling the number of operatives. 

The Chesnee (S. C.) Mills are adding new machinery, 
which consists of 14 cards,'two intermediates and three 
combers, 


The new power plant of the Panola Cotton Mills, Green- 
wood, 8S. C., was recently completed. A new type turbine en- 
gine was installed, with capacity of 1,500 kw., equivalent to 
2,000 h.p. The cost of the new plant is $100,000. 

The Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., which have been 
shut down for sometime, may soon resume operations. It 
is stated that the production of the mills may be changed 
to sheetings. 

The DuPont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, Tenn., has let con- 
tract for the building of 96 dwellings for employees to the 
Minter Homes Corp., of Huntington, West Va. 

The American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., is 
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If a cylinder shaft gets worn, just twist it out. 
Halton’s cylinder shafts are driven in each 
end—not through the length of the cylinder. 
Replacement is quick—production continuous. 


Simplification—that's Halton’s policy. Simpli- 
city and superior performance can't be sur- 
passed. There's valuable information in our 
new catalogue. Get it. 


THOMAS HALTON'’S SONS, “c” AND CLEARFIELD, PHILADELPHIA =H. A. FORBES, PATERSON,N.J. FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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a new addition which will cost $1,500,000 with 
equipment. The contract for the steel framing was recent- 
ly let to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The addi- 
tion is scheduled for completion early next year. 

It has been stated that a number of improvements are 
to be made by the Trenton Cotton Mills, Trenton, Tenn. The 
improvement program will include the installation of addi- 
tional machinery and a new heating and ventilating system, 
When the installation of the new machinery is completed 
the mill will be four times its original size. 

The Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, Ala., have been 
reorganized under the name of Choccolocco Mills, with D. B. 
Campbell as president and C. B. Gunn remaining superin- 
tendent. The mill manufactures tapestries, draperies and 
bedspreads. A new dye plant is being added. 

The Tuscaloosa Cotton Mills, Cottondale, Ala., owned 
and operated by Dave and Monroe Rosenau, have, after be- 
ing idle for several weeks, resumed operations. This re- 
sulted in 40 employees being put to work. 

It was recently reported that the Stevenson Mills, Stev- 
enson, Ala., have been taken over by the Comer interests, 
of Birmingham, Ala., who are planning to make improve- 
ments. J. F. Comer is vice-president and general manager, 
while Donald Comer is president and treasurer. 

A charter has been granted the Morrell Mills, North Em- 
poria, Va. The first unit of the plant, which will manufac- 
ture textile fabrics, will cost $150,000. The officers are: 
R. B. Morrell, of Philadelphia, president; Fred Taylor, sec- 
retary; and Edwin E. Goodwyn, of Emporia, vice-president. 


constructing 
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New homes for 50 additional employee families are under 
construction by the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills. The 
cost of each home is to be around $1,000, and they are to be 
completed by November 15. The mill is also starting a night 
shift with 180 employees. 

The Walcott-Campbell Spinning Co., Gulfport, Miss., has 
awarded contract to the Gates Electric Co., Gulfport, for 
the electric wiring in new mill unit, which unit is to cost 
in excess of $100,000 with equipment. Robert & Co., Inc., 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., are the architects and en- 
gineers. The new plant is expected to be ready for oper- 
ation by Jan. Ist. 

The Clearwater Manufacturing Company, Clearwater, S. 
C., was recently incorporated for $1,000,000. The following 
men are the officers of the company: Homer Loring, presi- 
dent; F. W. Thomas, vice-president; M. L. McLane, secre- 
tary and treasurer; and J. F. Sofgee, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., have purchas- 
ed additional Breton Minerol process equipment from Borne 
Serymser Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City, for 
the purpose of spraying oil on raw stock. The equipment is 
manufactured and furnished by Herbert Hinckley, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Work on a new unit for the Parkersburg, W. Va., plant 
of the Viscose Co., will begin soon. After the addition is 

completed, 450,000 Ibs. of rayon will be turned out each 
week instead of the present production of 210,000 lbs. The 
payroll will be increased from 2700 to 5000 persons. 
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New Orleans, October 19th, 1929. 

ONTRARY TO GENERAL EXPECTATIONS, returns to the Govy- 

ernment, as of October 1st, indicated a somewhat larg- 
er cotton crop than was generally looked for. Meanwhile, 
except for possible damage that may have been inflicted by 
the tropical storm that started to work inland in the eastern 
belt at the close of September, the weather inland has been 
generally favorable, which created the belief in some quart- 
ers that the good weather probably added something to the 
size of the crop where still growing, especially in Texas and 
Oklahoma. In addition, the depression in the New York 
stock market, in grain, and dear money undoubtedly worked 
against the cotton market, at least indirectly. As a result 
contract values declined to the lowest levels thus far reach- 
ed this season, during the past week, recovering slightly of 
late. Since our previous review, contract values show a loss 
of about 62 and 85 points, while middling spots is $3 per 
bale lower. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT. 
Linters Not Included This Season Last Season 


Ginned to October Ist, bales .............. 5,905,650 4,961,360 
Condition, October 1st 55.0 54.4 
Indicated crop,, bales of 500 Ibs. 

IE wis kis gis nine sn go ks ie a/c we Oe 14,915,000 
Indicated yield per acre, lbs. 153.2 

If this year’s crop is no larger than indicated as of Oc- 
tober 1st, and if the world’s consumption of American lint 
cotton this season be as large as it was last season, which, 
according to Secretary Hester, was 15,256,000 bales last sea- 
son, this year’s crop would be smaller than the world’s con- 
sumption of American for the third consecutive season, 
which would likely show in a a smaller world’s carry-over 
of American lint at the close of next July. This year’s 
world’s carry-over of American lint was 4,395,000 bales, last 
year 5,252,000 and 7,191,000 in 1927, Hester’s figures. 


14,478,000 
152.9 


WORLD’S INDICATED SUPPLY OF AMERICAN COTTON, 
LINTERS NOT INCLUDED. 
Bales— This Season Last Season 


World’s carry-over, August Ist ............ 4,395,000 5,252,000 
Indicated crop, bales of 500 lbs. 

ER I fi Scie dian bwin le ait Midi a ae 14,915,000 14,478,000 
Indicated season’s supply ................. 19,310,000 19,730,000 
World’s consumption, ex. linters ........... (7) 15,256,000 
Average price of Middling ................ (?) 18.92 


While money is dear, the price of cotton, compared with 
last year, is comparatively cheap, middling in New Orleans 
today 17.70 against 19.11 this date last year, which, although 
speculation in cotton is inactive, probably accounts for the 
continuance of a good demand for the actual in the South. 


MOVEMENT OF COTTON TO MARKET, EXPORTS, AND WORLD 
SPINNERS TAKINGS (AMERICAN COTTON.) 


Bales— This Season Last Season 

In sight to October 18th (marketed) ........ 5,708,833 4,970,420 
Exports from U. S. to October 18, 

ly SEN. ns S-oia.o is & Rik wo aca. ds wo 88 1,640,511 1,740,852 


World spinners takings to October 18th ...... 2,895,000 38,011,000 


Of spinners’ takings to 18th, inst., the North and Canada 
is credited with 452,000 bales against 304,000 last year, the 
South 1,094,000 against 1,075,000, foreign spinners 1,349,000 
against 1,632,000. Europe has been living in the hope of a 
much larger crop and lower prices, which probably accounts 
for their taking less than so far last season. Of late, how- 
ever, there is said to be a better demand from Europe. 

The textile situation in the United States is reported to 
be in good shape, and unless the next government crop fore- 
cast shows a further increase in the indicated yield, the fore- 
ign demand for the American product is likely to expand. 


CENSUS REPORT. 
United States— Bales— This Season Last Season 


Consumption lint, September ............... 545,649 492,307 
Consumption lint, 2 months .............. 1,103,762 1,018,647 
Mill stocks, September 30th ............... 792,028 720,108 
Stocks in pub. stg. and compresses 
eo eee 3,224,859 2,637,683 
Active spindles during September .......... 30,037,922 28,209,094 


Recently the Garside Bureau stated: “We estimate 
world’s consumption of American cotton during August, sub- 
ject to slight revision, at 1,140,000 bales, against 1,186,000 
last year. The decrease from last year was entirely due to 
the stoppage of English mills because of the wage dispute. 
If the English mills had not been stopped the world would 
have used considerably more American cotton in this August 
than in August last year, since the closing of the English 
mills reduced consumption by fully 100,000 bales.” Mean- 
while the English wage dispute has been settled. 





Textile Banking Company Issues Booklet. 
A very interesting and instructive little booklet entitled 
“Factors” was recently issued by the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, 50 Union Square, New York. The booklet conveys 


in a very clear and concise manner the advantages to be 
gained by proper co-operation between the manufacturer 
and his factor company. 
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Inbrication 


. ATechnical Publication Devoted to 
the Selection and Use of Lubricants 


THIS ISSUE 


ocean 
Diesel Engine Wear— 
lis Cause and 


© puwtisneo MONTHLY RY = oh 
HE TEXAS COMPANY 


~) TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


AVI you a question concerning ef- 

fective lubrication? Are you inter- 
ested in the trend of modern lubrication 
practices—in meeting the lubricating 
needs of the latest machinery in your 
plant? 

These text-books of modern lubrica- 
tiun will help you. 

‘‘Lubrication’’ is issued monthly by 
The Texas Company. It is the leader 
in its tield. No other publication cov- 
ers the subject so thoroughly. Each 
issue is a complete treatise on some 
phase of lubrication. 
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The Texas Company since its incep- 
tion has been deeply interested in ef- 
fective lubrication. There is a Texaco 
Lubricant for every purpose and each 
has been developed to meet specific re- 
quirements. Millions have been saved 
—in power consumption, maintenance 
and lubricating costs through Texaco 
lubricants and lubrication service in 
all parts of the globe. Write The 
Texas Company and ask to have your 
name placed on the list to receive 
‘‘Lubrication”’ regularly. There is no 
cost. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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WILSO2*BROTHERS 
BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 


for the TEXTILE TRADE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 





W. B. Pat. “GRIP” SHIELD. 
Absolutely Secure. 






CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c, &c. 


Largest Mths tn the Wold. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., LTD., 


rams: “NUGGET, LIVERPOOL.” GARSTON, 
ont. 


Teleg 
Codes: A B C, Al, & Marc 


LIVERPOOL. 


—Agents LEIGH & BUTLER, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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A Combination Hot Air and Cylinder Slasher 







Abowe, the complete slasher—85 feet from end to end. 
Right, the double size box. Each half of the warp 
passes through a separate vat. 


A recent issue of The Saco-Lowell Bulletin is de- 
voted primarily to a discussion of the Saco-Lowell com- 
bination hot air and cylinder slasher, which, it is stat- 
ed, eliminates two beam work. 

The company states that they were confronted with 
the problem of sizing and drying a warp of medium 
fine counts of approximately ten thousand ends, at the 
same yards per minute as a regular cylinder slasher 
with only half the number of ends, and that to solve 
the problem the efficiency of the hot air drying sys- 
tem was made use of. This necessitated the design- 
ing of a machine as shown in the view of the slasher, 
using a four-section hot air drying chamber and a 7- 
foot cylinder. They state that with this combination 
the actual running results in yards per minute, with 
only thirty-five pounds of steam pressure on the coils 
of the drying chamber and three pounds pressure on 
the cylinder, equalled the performance of the cylinder 
slasher, drying twice the amount of yarn. 

The company states that it was necessary to give 
considerable attention to the question of sizing in or- 
der to properly size such a large number of ends. As 
will be seen by the photograph of the double size box, 
each half of the warp passes through a separate box 
or vat. It is claimed that with this arrangement the 
warp can be much better and more uniformly sized, 
at a higher speed, than if only one vat were used. 

It may also be noted from the illustrations that 
each half of the warp passes through the drying 
chamber separately several times before coming to- 
gether as a whole. The company states that this sep- 


aration improves the rate of drying greatly because 
without it the whole sheet would make a very compact 
warp which would be hard to dry. 

The company also states that actual cases have 
shown an increased production with the separation 
method from 10 per cent to 15 per cent, and the warps 





Two views of the Saco-Lowell 
Combination Slasher, combin- 
ing hot air and cylinder meth- 


ods. 





opened up at the first lease rod much better. 
This combination slasher as designed will take a 
beam approximately 114 inches between heads and up 


to 24 inches in diameter, the company states. The 
length of the machine, with twenty beams in the creel, 
is approximately 85 feet. 


A CORRECTION 


WHI CONSUMPTION 
H(|| RAYON PREOBUEC-HON 
| IN THE 
SOUTH 











In the article, “The Rise of Rayon in the South,” 
by H. W. Rose, Southern Sales Manager of the Viscose 
Company, there appeared on page 1356 a graph en- 
titled “Rayon Production in the South" which set 
forth to show that rayon production in the South in- 
creased from four million pounds in 1924 to 23 mil- 
lion pounds in 1929. 

This was in error, as the figures used in the graph 
related to the consumption of rayon in the South for 
the two years indicated, and not the production. The 
text of Mr. Rose’s article, referring to this matter on 
page 1354 is correct in indicating these figures as 


the consumption.—Editor COTTON. 
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Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


Mr. Draper is in charge of the Spartanburg, S. C., sales office of 
the Draper Corporation, recently opened in conjunction with the 


supply depot of the company there. 
The appointments of Mr. Draper and Mr. Mitchell 


the Atlanta office. 





Walter M. Mitchell 


Mr. Mitchell is in charge of 


were announced following the death of F. E. Forster, who was south- 
ern agent. The southern territory has been divided between the Spar- 
tanburg office, which covers the Carolinas and Virginia; and the 
Atlanta office, which covers the remainder of the southern territory. 








Odis E. Stevens, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Albertville plant of 
the Saratoga Victory Mills, Inc., al- 
bertville, Ala., has been appointed 
general manager of that company’s 
mills at Albertvillle and Guntersville, 
Ala., succeeding A. F. Bruton, who 
resigned. W. D. Wilkes, formerly 
night superintendent at the Albert- 
ville plant, will hold the position 
formerly held by Mr. Stevens, while 
B. J. Boddie, formerly with the Jas- 
per Mills of the Alabama Mills, will 
succeed W. D. Wilkes. 

R. D. Sloan, who was graduated 
from the textile school of the North 
Carolina State College in 1924, has 
been promoted to superintendent at 
the National plant of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Sloan succeeds C. B. Ben- 
nett, who has been transferred to the 
Coosa plant at Piedmont, Ala. 

E. B. Brannan, formerly connect- 
ed with the Victory Manufacturing 
Company, Fayetteville, N. C., has be- 
come overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping at the Pilot Mill of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Fred B. Vogeli, formerly president 
and general manager of the Harts- 
ville Print & Dye Works, Hartsville, 
S. C., recently resigned. The control- 
ling interest in the company was on- 
ly recently purchased by the U. S. 


Finishing Company. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Vogeli intends taking 
a rest before engaging in new endea- 
vors in the textile industry. 

J. A. Porter, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Bibb Manufacturing Co.., 
Macon, Ga., who recently underwent 
an operation at the Union Memorial 
Hospital, at Baltimore, Md., is mak- 
ing rapid progress in the regaining 
of his health. 

Fred M. Allen, for the sixth conse- 
cutive year, has been chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Gaston (N. 
C.) County Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Joseph C. Cobb, who for the past 
year has been secretary of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association and The 
Arkwrights, Inc., recently resigned 
his position to accept the position of 
southern representative of the Sham- 
bow Shuttle Company, succeeding L. 
P. Batson, who 
was appointed 
southern manag- 
er for the shuttle 
department of 
the U S Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co. 
mr. Cobh, -a 
graduate of the 
textile school of 





the North Caro- 
lina State Col- 
lege, will have 


the good wishes of much success in 
his new line of endeavor by his 
many friends in the textile industry. 
He received his mill training at the 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

A. W. Herring, formerly overseer 
of weaving and slashing at the Peer- 
less Cotton Mill, Thomaston, Ga., is 
now in charge of the weaving and 
slashing departments of the Bemis 
Brothers Bag Co., Talladega, Ala. 

M. E. Pearson, who formerly resid- 
ed in Emporia, Va., has moved to 
Charlotte, N. C., where he will serve 
as active vice-president of the Hud- 
son Silk Co. 

A. P. McAbee, superintendent of 
the weaving department of the Mans- 
field Mill, Inc., Lumberton, N. C., re- 
cently resigned to become overseer 
of weaving of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 

Arthur C. Freeman, vice-president 
of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has now fully re- 
cuperated from the operation which 
he underwent during the month of 
August for appendicitis. 

W. Lee Smith, recently connected 
with the Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as superintendent 
with the Pageland (S. C.) Cotton 
Mill. 

James A. McLane recently resign- 
ed as general superintendent of the 
Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., to ac- 
cept the position of manager of the 
textile plants of the Eastern Division 
of the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc. He will have his head- 
quarters at the Arkwright Mills in 
Fall River, Mass. 

W. A. Starr was recently appoint- 
ed general manager of Rieback & 
Mandell, the new silk hosiery plant 
at Brewton, Ala. 

D. W. Lance has resigned the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Bowie 
Cotton Mills, Bowie, Texas, to accept 
a position as overseer of weaving 
with the International Shoe Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark. 

H. F. Parker, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Boston Duck Co., 
Bondsville, Mass., is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Palmer 
Mills, Three Rivers, Mass. 

Horace LaFrance, formerly with 
the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and later overseer of carding at the 
White Bros., Inc., East Jaffrey, N. 
H., has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent with the Indian Orch- 
ard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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_ automatic humidity con- 
trols, as installed in this ring spin- 
ning room of the Chicopee Mill, assure 
uniform humidity. These simple, accur- 
ate controls are actuated by an element 
that is affected only by moisture. Tem- 
perature has no effect on Amco Controls. 


Changes in Humidity mean differences in 
quality. 

Exhaustive studies of spinning frame 
operations prove that varying changes in 
humidity produce varying results in yarn 
size, twist, strength, and production. 

Such studies of spinning frame opera- 
tions showed unexpected unevenness in 
the yarn. Tests of the twist and regu- 
larity of the roving being spun into yarn 
were made to assure no variation. Tests 
were made on a spinning frame for six 
different days ah exactly same con- 
ditions except that six different relative 
humidities were maintained. 


ry J 
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CHICOPEE 


Manufacturing Corporation of Georgia 


(No. 1 of a series) 
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Studies of the same frame were made 
when humidity conditions were con- 
trolled by the AMCO Humidity Control 
Staticn. The improvement in the uni- 
formity of yarn size, twist and strength 
was remarkable, and machine operation 
was seen to be noticeably and appreci- 
ably unchanging and sade sail wish 
out gear changes. 

Perhaps you “‘believe in humidifica- 
tion, of course,’ but “‘do not consider 
automatic controls necessary.’’ Perhaps 
you say “‘I should rather depend upon 
my overseer than upon any machine or 
instrument.”’ 

But you have an open mind. Why not 
let an AMCO “‘air doctor’’ survey your 
operations? There is no obligation, and 
the results of their engineering inquiry 
may open up many savings in such 
wasteful operations as tieing up end- 
breaks, gear changes, stopping and 
starting frames, etc. 





midifiers are installed 
in the ring spinning 
room alone of this 
Chicopee Mill. Eight 
AMCO Automatic 
Humidity Controls 
automaticallyoperate 
these seventy humidi- 
fiers. 

Ninety-two AMCO 
Heads, under AMCO 
Automatic Control, 
are installed in the 
weave room. A total 
of 344 AMCO Hvu- 
midifiers are installed 
throughout the mill. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
312 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


SALES OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co. Ltd. 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


Seventy AMCO Hu- 
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Miss Vernette B. Moore has been 
added to the faculty of the textile 
department of Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson 
College, S. C., to 
assist the teach- 
ers in re-organ- 
izing and outlin- 
ing the courses 
taught in the 
textile depart- 
ment. Miss 
Moore is well 
qualified for this 
work, being a 
graduate of 
Northwestern 
University, 
where she received her B.S. degree. 
She was awarded her M.A. degree at 
the University of Iowa. She has 
done considerable work in the anal- 
ysis of textbooks and courses of 
study, followed by set-up of specifi- 
cations for work books and instruc- 
tion sheets. It is stated that the or- 
ganization in correlation of the tex- 
tile courses according to modern 
and approved educational methods 
will probably be completed by the 
close of the coming year, and it is 
believed that this will materially 
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strengthen the curriculum offered 
at the Clemson textile school. 


T. L. Ledwell has been made head 
of the carding department of the 
Johnston Mills, North Charlotte, N. 
Gc. 


Thomas B. Rector, who until a 
short time ago was head of the Fitz- 
gerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills, now holds 
a similar position with the Washing- 
ton Mfg. Co., Tennille, Ga. 


A. E. Gregory, who formerly was 
superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Mills, of Lowell, Mass., is now agent 
for the Houston (Tex.) Textile Mills. 


Arthur Snow, for many years gen- 
eral superintendent of the Esmond 
Mills, Esmond, R. I., is now associat- 
ed with the Simmons Co., as con- 
sulting superintendent of the Roa- 
noke Mills Co., and the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Co., of Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 

J. J. Disosway, well known in 
southern textile circles, died in his 
room at a hotel in Nashville, Tenn., 
on Friday, October 18th. For a 
number of years, Mr. Disosway was 
president of the Cotton States Belt- 
ing and Supply Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
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and more recently had been south- 
ern representative of the Bond 
Foundry and Machine Co., Manheim, 
Pa., an associated company of the 
Charles Bond Company. Funeral 
services and interment were at New- 
bern, N. C.,on Monday, October 20th. 
J. C. Robertson is now associated 
with Charles D. Potter, southern 
technical representative for the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Willis H. Carrier, president of the 
Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, 
N. J., makers of air conditioning, 
drying and re- 
frigerating ap- 
paratus, sailed 
on October 10th 
for Tokio, to ad- 
dress the World 
Engineering 
on the subject of 
the control of 
humidity and 
temperature as 
applied to hu- 
man health and 
comfort. Engineers from all coun- 
tries of the world were to attend the 
congress, being received by the Em- 
peror of Japan during their stay. 











Figuring Cord Fabric Details 








HE following cord fabric construction was 

recently submitted, and a request made for a 
method of determining the warp crimp, ends per 
dent, reed, width in reed, and shrinkage: 


in 5 | | ee ee __ Carded Egyptian 
: 1,3;-inch staple 

Weight per square yard___ 13.2 ounces 

nds per inch <-.....--.. 23 

a! ees _.... 56 inches 

Paces per 4pen ......<.... § 

Warp Yarn Number - -. 22.758/5/3 

Filling Yarn Number . 22.75s/1 

Warp ply twist —--_- __.. 19 turns per inch 

Warp cable twist __- _. §.5 turns per inch 

Gauge of cord ............ 035 


Filling crimp —____-______ 16.6 per cent 
An answer was made along the following lines, 
and the information is reproduced for the ben- 


efit of those interested: 


Warp Crimp. Instead of determining the 
warp crimp in cord fabric by a mathematical 
formula, proceed as follows: Weave a piece of 
fabric the proper width with the correct pick, 
about 18 inches long, cut off of loom and lay flat 
on table. Then measure a distance of 10 inches 
on the fabric and mark with a pencil. Cut along 
the marks with a pair of scissors and remove the 
warp ends from the fabric. The warp ends are 
then pulled straight and measured. The differ- 
ence between the length (10 inches) in the fabric 
and the length after being straightened, will give 
the percentage of crimp. 





If a mill should be starting to manufacture 
cord fabric without previous experience, and 
wish to determine the proper length of warp for 
a given length of fabric, we would assume the 
crimp to be 10 per cent, and weave one roll, when 
the contraction in weaving could be determined. 


Ends per Dent. Cord fabric is woven two 
ends per dent. The fabric in question has 23 
ends per inch and is 56 inches wide. Therefore: 

56 X 23 = 1,288 ends in warp 
1,288 — 2 = 644 dents to be 
used in reed. 


Width in Reed. The filling is to have 16.6 
per cent crimp. Therefore, the warp must be 
spread 16.6 per cent wider in the reed than the 
width of the finished cloth. 

56 X 16.6 per cent = 9.3 inches 
56 + 9.3 inches = 65.3 inches, 
width in reed. 

Reed to Use. By a previous calculation we 
found we would use 644 dents in the reed and the 
width in the warp in the reed is 65.3 inches. 
Therefore: 

644 — 65.3 inches = 9.86, dents per 
inch. 
We would use a 9% dent reed. 

(If any reader would like to comment upon 
these figures, or furnish other information, a 
communication would be welcome. ) 
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““BVERY KNOT A WEAVER’S ENOL" 


SATISFIED 


USERS: 


Add 
MONARCH MILLS 


LOCKHART PLANT 


Lockhart, S. C. 


Three Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and three High Speed 
Warpers are giving thorough satisfaction in this well-known mill. 
Can we say more for our machines than that we have Satisfied Users? 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
GREENVILLE, S. C, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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TRE PEARL DIVER 


OWN ... down ... lower, and still lower, forty 

feet into the inky blackness of shark-infested 

waters the native pearl diver plunges. Lowered 

with a 40-pound stone on the end of a rope, armed 
with nothing but a knife against ferocious sea monsters . . . 
. under water, without breathing, 
from one to two minutes. On signal, both the stone and 
oyster basket are drawn up before the diver. Hauled up 
to surface for a brief respite of a minute or two, he dives 
again and again till completely exhausted, when 
he is relieved by a comrade. The strain of a number of 
deep dives often results in insensibility and blood bursting 
from the diver’s nose, ears and mouth. One-fourth of the 
oysters is small reward for so great a risk—for a life hangs 
in balance on the signal of a rope. 

Though native diving is still continued in the Ceylon 
pearl fisheries, the custom is the primitive method used by 
the ancients. The advanced present-day knowledge of navi- 
gation under water is evidenced in the submarine, in ma- 
chinery for reclaiming sunken ships and in modern diving 
suits, which are watertight, equipped with air conduits, 
glass windows for the eyes, telephones for surface com- 
munication and inter-communication of divers working to- 


ie 


lungs bursting for air. . 


gether. 

Today, seeming miracles are performed by machinery, 
which is doing the work of human hands in every line 
of industry. 

The speedy, economical production of textile manufac- 
turing is due to machine methods. If your mill is still 


cleaning bobbins by hand, you are wasting on unskilled 
labor the time of weavers and spinners, who are highly paid, 
skilled production operatives. 

The Termaco machine for cleaning roving bobbins pays 
for itself in the average installation within twelve months. 
This machine, with its speed capacity of cleaning 30,000 
bobbins a day, inevitably saves labor; and spinners, relieved 
of bobbin cleaning, can be given two additional sides, re- 
sulting in a substantial production increase. It saves by 
reducing the amount of roving waste, by reworking waste, 
by not cutting staple and in lengthening the life of bobbins. 
Simplicity of construction and many safety devices enable 
any unskilled laborer to operate it. 

A single-end Utsman machine will clean 40,000 filling 
bobbins a day; a double-end Utsman, 80,000 . . . without 
split ends. No waits for bobbins assure uninterrupted pro- 
duction of weavers. 

The Type K machine for cleaning both plain and auto- 
matic loom bobbins has a daily capacity of 60,000 bobbins. 


Write for complete information about these remarkable 
machines. In writing, state whether you are interested in 
cleaning roving or filling bobbins, and if possible, send a 
sample of the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you 
are interested also in motor-driven machine, give full de- 
tails, including voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 


MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Canada.) 


THE TERRELI 
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NIGHT-SHIFT CAN MEAN 
ONE OF TWO THINGS.. 


Night work is either one of two things ...a 
blessing or a necessity. In modern textile op- 
eration the scrapping of obsolete equipment 
for new machinery has often been the means 
of boosting sales through decreased costs. 
When sales mount a night shift becomes iney- 
itable ...a blessing to far-sighted mill owners. 




















On the other hand, mills plodding along time- 
worn paths look upon night work as a neces- 
sary evil. When schedules lag through slow- 
moving power-consuming units a night shift 
becomes necessary, these extra hours often 
meaning the difference between black ink and 
red. 





The Fletcher Whirlwind has solved the prob- 
lem of extracting. In no other machine ean 
vou so accurately estimate costs and so confi- 
dently plan production. The standard of per- 
formance in progressive textile mills every- 
where, this profit saver is winning new friends 
through sheer merit. 


Akt Cae ane Sao pail 


Get the facts. 


The FLETCHER 
‘IND YOULL GET WHIRLWIND 


A FLETCHER ——THE ALL-AROUND EXTRACTOR— 






Also Manufacturers of FLETCHER NARROW FABRIC LOOMS, FLETCHER 
JACQUARD MACHINES and FLETCHER RAYON and SILK THROWING MACHINERY 
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the Test i 


“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” .... The proof of quality is in 
the using. Claims are empty assertions 
in the face of products proving them- 
selves as they work. There is no higher 
measure of value than the silent testi- 
mony of an honestly built product that 
has served and held its own in the 


serving. 


(Founded in 1857 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


PROVIDENCE, R.L MONTICELLO, GA. 
EASTERN DIVISION JORDAN DIVISION 
MANCHESTER,N.H ~ GOFFSTOWN, NH GREENVILLE, S.C 
LAWRENCE, MASS ~ LOWELL, MASS. MONTICELLO,GA. DUBLIN,GA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA JOHNSON CITY, TENN 
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Why Break Windows When You Pay for Them ? 


F YOU SHOULD TELL 
] YOUR OPERATIVES that 
they pay for all the 
waste connected with cot- 
ton manufacturing, (I do 
not mean the cotton waste 
such as card strips, motes, 
thread waste, etc., but ev- 
erything which does not 
enter into profits), well, it 
would probably not be easy 
for them to understand. 

One fellow may say, “I 
broke out a window glass in my house and I know I 
never did pay for it,’’ but he did—in fact he had al- 
ready paid for it before he broke it out. 

Now if OLD-TIMER should tell you, Mr. Overseer 
and Superintendent, that you are paying your part of 
all waste connected with manufacturing—I suspect 
you would say “How in ’ell do you get that way?” But 
you are—just the same as every operative is paying 
his part. 

Suppose we reason a bit: 

The stockholder and the employer only get what is 
left after all employees are paid, after all supplies are 
paid for, after all taxes, insurance, freight, etc., are 
paid for and after all waste is paid for. 

Every idle machine is waste to be paid for. Every 
mistake an overseer or superintendent makes is waste 
to be paid for. Every new hand you put to work is 
waste to be paid for. (It is a known fact that it costs 
a mill money to change hands even if the hand comes 
off of the same kind of work). 

Everything that every person, who is drawing pay 
from the mill, does that he or she would not do if they 
owned the mill is waste to be paid for, and my pay, 
and your pay, brother, is regulated accordingly. 

The difference between good management and poor 
management generally regulates what is left over. 

That’s why you usually find the best managed 
plants pay the most and the poorest managed pay the 
least wages, salaries, etc. 

Don’t you see, brother, that profits are not gained 


nouncement. 
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Regarding Old-Timer’s Weaving Contest. 


E REGRET to announce that it will be im- 

possible to announce the winners in OLD- 
TIMER’S prize contest on weaving, until the 
December issue. The large number of replies 
received to the questions which appeared in the 
August issue make it necessary to delay this an- 
In the meantime, we thank each 
reader who has participated. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer”’ finds the sunshine of living 







by grinding labor down as 
a lot of soap box orators 
try to make labor believe? 
And when I say labor, I in- 
clude every section man, 
second hand, overseer, su- 
perintendent, manager and 
all the office force connect- 
ed with the mill. 

How much “waste” is 
having to be paid for on 
account of your manage- 
ment? 

OLD-TIMER has a crow to pick with his readers. 
He is pretty sore about the way you treat him. 

He does not think (in fact, he knows) that the ma- 
jority of you are not giving him a square deal. 

He believes you have forgotten about that article 
he wrote on correct reading. Now isn’t it a fact that 
you just read the OLD-TIMER page and laid it aside 
with a slight thought of comment to yourself maybe 
something like this: 

“Oh, that’s all bunk,” 

or 
“That’s pretty good,” 
or 
“T wonder who that old gink is,” 
or 
some other passing thought, without realizing the 
amount of work OLD-TIMER has done trying to get a 
message to you that will really put dollars in your 
pocket if you will heed the message. You may take it 
for granted that you are the only man that article has 
been prepared for. 

Come on, brother, play fair—if you don’t profit by 
OLD-TIMER’S experience it is certainly not my fault— 
you have evidently already invested your money in 
COTTON. 

I have invested my time— 

We should both get value received. 

I had to do my part, otherwise you would not have 
the article to read— 

Now will you do your part? 


EDITOR COTTON. 
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of new incentives—pay- 
Put 


each weaver’s production on record—tright on his 


APPLY the drive-force 


ment by picks—recorded on Pick Counters. 


looms where the records will urge on his work. Make 
it an object to register gains in picks-per-loom, as 
basis of wages. Accurately shown on Veeder-Root 


Pick Counters. 
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Mainspring of 
Mill Production 


4 





Counters wind up the human mainsprings by putting 
real interest in work. Get weavers to tend more 
looms; get more out of looms they tend. What’s 
the price of the Counters compared with the value 


of PUSH! 


Noodou- ROO /NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bldg., Char'otte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Representative 





S-t-r-e-t-c-h Control 
In Warp Sizing 


AYON and Celanese warps will stand a 
certain amount of stretch. 
This amount varies with the nature of the 
fabric and the desires of the manufacturer. 


The majority of manufacturers want as 
much as possible —without impairing quality 
or reducing production. Some, however, 
want practically none at all. 

THE JOHNSON SIZER MEETS BOTH NEEDS. It 
gives complete control of stretch—quickly, 
at the will of the operator. 


Here’s how: Stretch may occur at two points 


ss Johatson tinprowed 
~ Watp-szer 














in the sizing operation: 


1 — BETWEEN LET-OFF AND QUETSCH 
The two upper rolls of the Johnson 3 roller quetsch make it 
possible to draw the warp from the let-off in a dry, strong, 
state—and, therefore, reduce stretch to the minimum here. 


2 — BETWEEN THE QUETSCH AND FIRST CYLINDER 
Johnson compensating cone pulley system regulates the speed 
of quetsch rolls to conform with that of drying cylinders. It 
is at this point stretch can be eliminated or allowed. 


Descriptive Literature or Demoiustration on Request 


Distinctive Johnson Features 


1. 3 roller quetsch. 2. Drying cylinder thermometers for better 
temperature control. 3. Cylinder drainage by syphons. 4. Light 
ALL-STEEL frame. 5. Fully ball bearing. 


Charles B. Johnson 
10 Ramapo Avenue Paterson, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 








CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTH. CHINA & JAPAN GREAT BRITAIN 
Joseph Barnes G. G. Slaughter Elbrook, Inc. Societe Inoxi Text.le Accessories, Ltd. 
New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Shanghai, China Lyons, France Manchester, England 
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Ky RE-LOK 
PIN BOARDS 


REG.U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


OR conveying yarnon cops, tubes, quills, 
bobbins or spools KORE-LOKT Pin 
Boards save the labor of rchandling. They 


are economical, too, because they protect 


the goods from oil stain and chafe and re- 


quire few replacements. 


The pins are of hollow or solid metal, wood, 
fibre or wire, set straight or slanted. The 
core-locked construction is a distinct 
WASHBURN feature producing a_ board 
that will withstand shrinking and swelling 
due to varying humidity in the mill and 


holds the pins securely in place. 


Put your pin board 
problem up to us. 


224-34 NO.WATER, ST. 
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TRY THEM OUT 
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TAPES 


In buying gasoline you buy so much op- 
eration per gallon. In buying Lambeth 
Spinning and Twister Tapes you buy so 





. . 
—then standardize on much operation at a lower cost. 
Apco Mossberg Steel Beam Heads The proof that Lambeth does contain 
If you want to keep in line with the country’s textile more satisfactory service is that leading 
leaders, give : ssberg Steel Bes ads a fair = . . 
— give Apco Mossberg Stee] Beam Heads a fait mills throughout the South constantly re- 
trlal. . . > 22 1? va $2 , rs > ia 
Your results will convince you better than any statis- : order. One test will prove to you Lambeth’s 
tics we might offer that production with these long savings. Write for prices and samples. 


wearing heads is distinctly more economical. 
That is the oniy explanation for their instant accept- 


ance by dozens of mills which have put them on trial. LAMBETH ROPE 


Apco Mossberg Corporation ----sdllieenanhidbdiblcan 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Originators and for twenty years the leading 
producers of all steel beam equipment. 


TELL 
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The BEST of Business Building 


Business men of today are building something worth while materially. 
better than they know. Apparent 

enough are their great material ex- Modern Accountancy points with 
pansions, increasing productions, pride to its inevitable service in the 
wider service, larger profits. But far building of the mind of business. 
less visible, or appreciated even by In the simple logic of its Budget, in 
themselves — because it is not its Detailed Audit, its orderly control 
material—is the constant building of physical activities, its System in 
of their mental powers—the devel- Management—it is a never-ending 
opment of a mind to vision clearly, source of mental inspiration to the 
think orderly, judge fairly, control executive who is giving his life to 
firmly —a mind to see, to under- put the best he has into the 
stand and so to be able to express building of a better business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS sT. Louis 


NEW YORK RICHMOND DETROIT CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
DENVER KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA WINSTON-SALEM GRAND RAPIDS AKRON DAYTON MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON BUFFALO KALAMAZOO CANTON LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS OMAHA 
PORTLAND ROCHESTER ATLANTA COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON 
PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN NEW ORLEANS DAVENPORT HOUSTON 


ST. PAUL FORT WORTH MEMPHIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
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ARE YOUR PICKERS OVERWORKED? 


From a recent mill test. 
Total waste removed from Opener to 3rd Picker. 























a = — -100% ——> 
OPENER MURRAY CLEANER ; piCKERS 
<m—_——_ 46% — > <— 256% ————> Ist | > 
<—15%—> 208 i 
"a 10% > 


Murray cleaning equipment removed % of all the waste taken out in the preparation line. This 
would have been thrown upon the pickers had it not been taken out at this point. Precleaning, 
or cleaning after ginning, by the Murray-Hancock process, lightens the load and lengthens the 
life of Cotton Mill machinery. Experience shows that waste is reduced at least % when the 
Murray-Hancock process is used before milling. 
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COTTON GINNING AND COTTON SEED OIL MILL MACHINERY 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A Question on Slubbers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I would like to ask a question in your “How OTHER 


MEN MANAGE” department. Why do the ends on a 
Saco-Lowell slubber run slack until the bobbin is 
about half full, and then run tight for the rest of the 
doff? We are making a .70-hank roving and putting 
seven wraps per inch on the bobbin, which always gave 
me good results. All gears check with the tables in 
the catalogue. 

I would like for someone who has overcome this 


trouble to give me the remedy. 
Vi. Ze. (GAS 


Does Your Mill Get the Right Cotton? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue of COTTON you published a 
very interesting letter from “WASH (R. I.)” with ref- 
erence to the effect of cotton upon breaking strength, 
and other subjects. In this letter, “WASH” quoted 
from some remarks made by C. S. Tatum of Raleigh, 
N. C., at a meeting in Henderson, N. C., as reported 
in the June number of CoTTON. At this meeting, Mr. 
Tatum was discussing means of improving breaking 
strength, and I am going to quote again his remarks 
on this subject. With reference to means of improv- 
ing the breaking strength of yarn, Mr. Tatum was re- 
ported as saying: 

“I have made lots of experiments along this line 
to determine what would improve breaking strength, 
and I have never found anything that would improve 
breaking strength as much as carefully selected cot- 
ton. I know that everyone here will agree with me 
because I doubt if there is a one of us who is respon- 
sible for the buying of the cotton, and we all like to 
lay our troubles on the cotton. But it is of extreme 
importance and has been neglected. I think that in 
many cases the selection of our cotton is in the hands 
of men who are not qualified to judge it from the 
standpoint of spinning value. They can tell whether 
it is white or blue, or leafy or clean, but they know 
nothing of the spinning value. I claim to be one of 
those rare specimens who know something about the 
spinning value of cotton, and I have picked cotton out 
of a warehouse for this purpose, and it was easy for 
me to make 8 to 10 pounds improvement in the break- 
ing strength by taking the right kind of cotton. That 
is why I say it is the most important thing in the 
breaking strength.” 

In commenting upon these remarks, in the Sep- 
tember number, “WASH” submits the question as to 
what constitutes a man qualified to buy cotton for a 
cotton mill, and then offers these points: 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all 


He said that such a man should know that the 
grade does not indicate the length of the staple, but 
that the variety usually does; that he should know that 
the presence of unripe fiber also lowers the grade of 
cotton; that he should understand the value of having 
a grade of cotton that is free from foreign impurities; 
and points out that the color of a sample affects the 
grade as much as does any other one factor, and that 
buyers should not be fooled when judging the stock 
by the color and amount of foreign substance. Then 
as a final requisite, he writes as follows: 

“Creamy colored cotton will make the strongest 
yarn, and from tests made by the writer, the average 
tensile strength of the fibers was found to be 110 
grains, while on the other hand fibers of the same va- 
riety and of the same diameter, but perfectly white, 
was tested and the average strength of the fiber was 
found to be 106 grains.” 

I have found these discussions to be especially in- 
teresting, in view of the fact that I happen to be a 
cotton man for a large group of southern mills. Be- 
fore receiving cotton for these mills I was a cotton 
buyer and road man, and had been doing this work 
for years with some of the largest cotton merchants 
in the South. No cotton buyer or cotton firm knows 
what a good spinning cotton is until he has had some 
experience with what constitutes good cotton. Mid- 
dling cotton that is %-inch staple and another bale 
that is %-inch is all the same to the shipper if he 
knows that the arbitration board will pass it as such, 
but there can be dollars of difference in the two bales 
for the mill owners. 

“WASH” points out that a creamy cotton makes the 
stronger yarn. This is true. You will find that the 
creamy cotton is always the first picking, after the 
gin cuts are out of the way, where the crop is good. 
It will have none of the last pickings which always con- 
tain immature bolls of cotton, which are always short 
and wasty. If you will take the two bales of cotton 
and staple them, you will find that on the first pull, 
both bales will be %-inch staple. The second pull on 
the creamy bale will be the same, and by the third pull 
you will have practically nothing left. Then try the 
other bale with the last pickings, and after you have 
made two pulls (the second will be shorter than the 
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Quality 
Raw Materials 


Sulphonated Castor Oils 

Colloidal Neatsfoot Oil 

Colloidal Tallow 

Colloidal Olive Oil 

Soluble Pine Oil 

Napthole T for silk de- 
gumming. 
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This Simple Formula 


a Scientific — Superior 
Processing Results 


Insures the high standard of our prod- 
ucts. Uniformity is the next important 
factor which helps our products to be 
popular in the dyeing and finishing 
rooms, AND, last but not least, prompt 
service. 


Our technical field men will always 
gladly talk over your special prob- 
lems, and our research laboratory is 
at your command at any time. 


E. F. DREW & COQ., Inc. 


15 East 26th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Besto: - Philadelphia _ Chicago _ Atlanta, Ga. 
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first) you will have your fingers full of short fibers 
left, from 14-inch to %-inch long. When this cotton 
is put into the mill it will run up the waste, cause the 
spinning to run bad and lower the breaking strength 
of the cloth, yet here are two bales of cotton passed 
for Middling %-inch staple. It is possible to find 
white cotton where the staple runs just as smooth and 
even as the creamy cotton; but creamy cotton is found 
only in the best grades of stock. 

From my observation, mixed staples cause more 
trouble in the mill than anything else, and the mill 
owner cannot understand why his cotton is mixed in 
staple when it was bought and passed up as such a 
staple. It is better to buy a shorter staple and set 
the machinery to run short cotton that is even and not 
wasty, than the longer staple, resulting in a lot of 
cotton with all kinds of fiber. 

In stapling cotton, when making the first break 
across the hands, if the cotton cries and crackles, it 
will be found that as a rule this cotton has uniform 
fibers. Mixed staples will break short off and will 
not drag on the pull. Blue in cotton is always a sign 
of deterioration, especially in sections where only 
short cotton is grown. 

A particular advantage of the mill’s buying its cot- 
ton just after the green cotton has been ginned and is 
out of the way is that, in addition to getting cotton 
that is of even staple, the mill will get its weights 
right. The cotton will not have been out in the weath- 
er, for as yet we have here in the South but few good 
country warehouses. More money can be lost for the 
mill owner in weight than most any other way. A mill 
may have an expert cotton weigher, but no man can 
tell the amount of moisture in a bale of cotton by just 
looking at or feeling of it. His guess may be good, 
but how far is he right? 

Qverything that goes wrong in a cotton mill is as 
a rule laid on the cotton. 

The solution to a mill’s cotton ills is to take a cot- 
ton man and train him to that mill’s particular need. 
Let him pick the cotton for staple in sections where 
the staple is running even and where it corresponds 
with another section of the cotton territory, where he 
is getting cotton. Let him weigh it before it is taken 
out of the warehouses and put in all kinds of weather. 
It may be claimed that this is too expensive and that 
he will not get the volume, but his expenses can be 
easily taken care of tenfold by unpaid cotton claims 
that every mill has at the end of each season—loss in 
weight, and a lot of uneven cotton in the warehouse. 
Right here, I think a mill makes a mistake when it 
gets cotton from a shipper, which is not what they 
bought, then keeping cotton that won’t suit their needs 
just for a slight reduction in price. 

There are some cotton merchants who are shipping 
what a mill needs and who are trying to please the 
mill. The mill should keep buying from them, but the 
mill should get its other cotton right, in sections where 
it can buy cotton cheaper than from the merchants, 
by training the cotton man to know just what the mill 
wants and to know cotton values. 

The superintendent of a mill cannot make money, 
nor can a mill compete with the competitors, if the 
superintendent has to begin with a bale of cotton 
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bought at market price that has lost from 10 to 25 
pounds, or is of the wrong staple for what the mill 
wants to make, or if the staple is uneven and wasty. 
He is lost before he starts, and does well if he doesn’t 
lose a lot of money. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4655. 


J. J. Brown Replies to ‘‘Wash”’ on Oil 
Spraying. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue of COTTON you published a 
letter from “WASH (R. I.)” with reference to the dis- 
cussion on oil spraying at the Henderson meeting of 
the Eastern North Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. In his letter, ‘‘WASH” made a 
number of inquiries concerning the process of oil 
spraying, and since I participated in the Henderson 
discussion and since “‘WASH” addressed some of his 
questions to me, I hope you will be willing to publish 
my replies to them in this letter. 

Evidently “WASH” had not given oil spray much 
thought, in making the statements he did concerning 
it, having made up his mind many years ago, accord- 
ing to his own statement. When one really thinks over 
the principle of oil spraying, he will readily see why 
there is not as much fly in the card room or other 
rooms. 

If “WASH” is as familiar with cotton, from the 
seed to the mill, as I believe I am, he will appreciate 
the use of an oil to replace some of the “life” taken 
from the fiber in drying it out, when it is not given 
time to absorb all the oil needed from the seed. It 
cannot get the necessary amount of oil naturally to- 
day, because the processes of picking and ginning are 
too fast. 

Nature did not intend for fly—as “WASH” calls it 
—to be in a bale of cotton. I call it short fibers, in 
referring to that fiber which he calls fly. He will not 
find anywhere near the proportion of short fiber in 
the bale as even in the laps, not considering the web 
and the waste in the cards. Fly in the bale is nothing 
more than immature fibers which have dried out. Na- 
ture converts the cotton seed oil into a wax which pro- 
tects the fibers by forming an outer coating. This 
becomes hard and harsh, giving the fiber the ability to 
produce static electricity, with which we are all fa- 
miliar. This is caused by friction; and the amount 
by which we can reduce it, and the more of this we 
can do, the better the work will run. 

“WASH” asks, “Where does the fly go to?” after 
oiling cotton. Fly does not “go” at all. There isn’t 
as much, therefore you don’t see as much. The action 
of the oil, in penetrating the outer coating of the 
fiber and reducing the friction, prevents breakage of 
the fiber in carding. This is due to the fiber being 
more supple, having more life and more power of re- 
sistance to the action of the card in bending it and 
breaking the ends. If “WASH” will examine the fiber 
in the lap and then in the web, under the microscope, 
he will find that there is a difference in most of the 
fibers, that the ends have been whipped off. Some of 
this is done at the picking process, but the large ma- 
jority comes in the carding. This is not so noticeable 
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with the cotton sprayed with oil. 

If the fly remained in the web and went into the 
other work, why wasn’t part of it thrown off at the 
fiy frames in spinning? There is a noticeable reduc- 
tion in the amount of fly at these processes. It would 
be impossible to get enough oil on cotton to hold the 
very short fibers in these processes. It could not 
“plaster,” as “WASH” calls it, the fiber enough to hold 
it in. You can even see a difference here in using 
new and old cotton. Why would there be less fly when 
using new cotton than when using old, if there was 
not a reduction in the amount made at the card? The 
new cotton has more life and power of resistance and 
less power of attraction than the old cotton does; as 
does cotton treated with oil. The dust goes into the 
chambers under the pickers and cards, especially the 
pickers. Here the oil is more prominent and holds the 
dust down more. It does not appear in the finished 
yarn. 

“WASH” indicates that he can set his front plate 
until there is hardly any fly. When he does, it would 
be well for him to watch the succeeding machines and 
see the increase of short fiber thrown off here. Set- 
ting the front plate does not reduce the breakage of 
fibers in the card. He will find the increase on fly 
frames surprising. 

The ring spinner, according to “WASH,” should be 
the judge, for when oil is used, he is the one who han- 
dies the yarn. I agree with him, and think also that 
the ring spinner would be a good judge because his 
work will run better, due to less ends down on the 
machine, having a better roving to run from and the 
roving being cleaner. 

There is not as much foreign matter reaching the 
spinning when using oil as when not using it. This 
can be seen by the spoolers showing fewer ends down 
and there not being as much foreign matter there. It 
will be found that there are less ends down every time, 
as was found in the test under discussion, which I pre- 
pared for The Arkwrights, Incorporated. 

I differ with “WASH” as to the principle of the 
card. He said, “The principle of the cotton card is to 
remove the fly and dirt from the sheet of lap. There- 
fore, why should it be necessary to plaster the fibers 
to retain what the principle of the card is supposed to 
remove?” The card, in my mind, was not built to 
clean, but to separate the fibers so that the succeeding 
machines might have a chance to parallel them for 
drafting. The card does clean, but the better the cot- 
ton is cleaned before reaching the card, the better web 
will be produced at the front. It takes out most of 
the short fibers, but not the fly. The fly usually goes 
out into the room to collect in the lungs of the opera- 
tors and on the ceilings and walls. I know the action 
of the gin, the different methods of ginning and the 
results of gin speeds. The saws will not jerk the very 
short fibers off and they go into linters. They will 
break a lot of fibers, depending on the saws and speeds, 
but not enough to give the fly that is visible in a card 


room. 
Quoting “WASH” further, “Mr. Brown stated that 


oiled cotton gave more waste in the picker room. When 
we remember how careful our forefathers were in 
opening the bales five or six days before mixing, we 
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are not amazed at this statement.” 

I do not see the comparison. I made a comparison 
between two lots of cotton as nearly alike as we could 
get them, running at the same time on duplicate ma- 
chines. I weighed up more heavy waste from the cot- 
ton treated with oil than I did from the cotton not 
treated. This means that the card will have a better 
chance to perform its function—that of separating 
the fibers. We all admit that our cotton is opened and 
run sooner than we would like to do it, but since we 
have to run it, and since our forefathers are not here 
to open it up for us, it would pay to treat that cotton 
artificially with an oil to give it back part of the life 
that time has taken, by not allowing it to absorb the 
needed oil from the seed before being rushed to the 
gin and into the bale. This will reduce the breakage 
and make it clean better. It is not reasonable to think 
that a fiber would clean better where it will bend more 
easily under the blow without breaking, and has lost 
some of its power of attraction? 

I was talking to a carder last week about “WASH’S” 
article—and by the way, he is a carder who knows his 
carding. He said, “I would like to have ‘WASH’ in my 
card room while I was using oil, then make him sit 
there after I had shut it off. He would soon yell for 
oil again. My work runs better. Not having as many 
bad bobbins back from the spinning, and the help is 
more satisfied.” This mill is not dirty, and this state- 
ment comes from a man who has gone into the matter 
thoroughly. 

“WASH” points out that at the Henderson meeting 
nothing was said about the appearance of the finished 
yarn. According to my test, as for the appearance of 
the finished yarn it was not noticeable to the eye, but 
the combs on the guide in spooling showed that the 
oiled cotton produced cleaner yarn. More foreign mat- 
ter was thrown off at the spooler from the yarn made 
from the unoiled cotton. The test also showed that 
the yarn after oiling was more even. 

“WASH,” according to his own statement, made up 
his mind with reference to oiling cotton many years 
ago. Many people made their minds up as to aviation 
not being used commercially, yet they are using those 
planes today. Many people have made up their minds 
about oil spraying many years ago, and a great many 
of them are using it today, and getting the results they 
were looking for then. 

I thank “WASH” for stating that the tests I made 
were facts. I believe if he will run a similar test he 
will find the same results—and results are convincing. 

J. J. BROWN. 


An Interesting Cork Roofing Bulletin. 


A special bulletin on cork roof insulation has just been 
published by L. Mundet & Son, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. The bulletin shows photographs of one of 
their recent jobs involving more than one million feet of 
Mundet “Jointite” cork board for the American Enka Cor- 
poration rayon plant of Asheville, N. C. An airplane view 
of the plant, covering 35 acres, is shown, also photographs 
showing men applying the cork board. In addition, the bul- 
letin explains in detail the features of high grade cork board 
as a roof insulating material. The bulletin includes speci- 
fications on wood deck construction; over concrete construc- 
tion; and over steel roof decks. 
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PREVENT 

HEN trouble develops at the TRO U B L E 

Ww: it may be well to examine AT E 3 H = 
your spooling process .. . for spools that 

are not absolutely true are often respon- a O a) M 





sible. The reason is easily apparent. 


As the yarn winds on the spool it should do so 


evenly. Otherwise overlapping and ‘tucking in” 


occurs. As this unevenly wound yarn is drawn off 


it often stretches or even breaks. And every strained 
section of yarn shows up later in trouble at the 


loom, or in the finished material. 


Lestershire Fibre Spools eliminate this trouble and 
worry. They are absolutely true on every surface, 
due to the exacting care with which they are made. 
Yarn winds on evenly, and is unwound at the cor- 
rect tension. Lestershire Fibre Spools result in better 


spooling and more economical spooling. 
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146 Baldwin St., Southern Office 
Johnson City, New York 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


Write! Let us prove their merit. 
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nless every scale 


is continuously accurate 


Cost Work 


is only Guesswork 


N THE plant bales, bags, laps are 
loaded onto scales. Weights re- 
corded in pounds and ounces. 
In the office these weight figures 
are translated into money values. 


If the head of the business had 
watched the weighing operations... 
if he had observed inefficiency on 
the part of the weighmen ... if he 
had suspected inaccuracy in the 
scales . . . he would undoubtedly 
have called for a check of the 
weights. 


But it’s too late now. The weight 
figures have become dollars and 
cents figures. Their correctness will 
never be challenged. Accurate, they 
contribute to cost records whose 
exactness helps run the business 
at a profit. Inaccurate, they con- 
stitute one of those mysterious leaks 
that furrow the brows of production 
managers, and eat into expected 
profits, 


Is it any wonder then that mod- 
ern industry is banishing the old- 
fashioned, non-automatic scale? 
Adopting in ever increasing numbers 


NO SPRINGS 


the modern Toledo Auto- 
matic Dial Scale? 


Operating on the 
gravity principle, the 
scientifically correct prin- 
ciple of balancing weight 
against weight .. . rug- 
gedly constructed to re- 
sist the manhandling of 
truckers and laborers... 
equipped with air-tight 
rubber gaskets, oil-sealed dial hous- 
ing to protect the mechanism from 
dust and moisture... Toledo Scales 
are continuously accurate. 

* * ok 
No loose weights to handle... no 
mental calculations to make... 
Toledo Scales are automatic, simple 


in operation. 
a. a 


A graduated reading line five times 
as long as that on a beam scale... 
big dials . . . large clear figures... 
knife-blade or target indicators... 
Toledo Scales are easy to read. 

For a thorough survey of your 
weighing needs, mail the coupon. 
No cost, no obligation. 
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TOLEDO GENERAL UTILITY 
SCALE. Instant, automatic indi- 
cation of correct weight. Head 
mechanism oil-sealed against 
dust and moisture. Parallel link 
suspension construction protects 
bearings from shock, giving long- 
lived accuracy. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY C-10 
Toledo, Ohio 


Without obligation to us, please have ycur repre- 
sentative call to survey our weighing operations, 


Name Ls 
Company’s Nam: 


Address_ 





Toledo Scales. 


HONEST WEIGHT 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Canadian Toledo Scale Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. Sales and 
Service Headquarters-in 181 cities in the United States and Canada, and in more than 50 foreign countries. 
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What Causes Bow in Wide Sheeting? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I would like to see in “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” 
some discussions as to the causes of bow in wide 
sheetings, especially when it is torn. The cloth seems 
to be woven perfectly, but when torn it will bow 
several inches. The cloth we have in mind is 64 x 
64, made of 22s warp and 27s filling. The warp 
twist is about 22.50 and the filling twist about 21.50. 
All of these goods are made on Draper L model 
wide sheeting looms, with compound and friction 
let-off. 

When we tear this cloth and put one side up to a 
straight edge, we can notice bow in the cloth. We 
can tear several pieces, laying them out on the table, 
and then try to put them back again and there will 
be a noticeable bow in the center. The ends come 
together, but in the center there will be a decided 
bow. The only thing I can lay this to is the con- 
traction of the filling. The tear will be straight 
across the filling. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4636. 


Preventing Filling Breakage in Weaving. 


A’ THE WEAVING MEETING in Greenville, S. C., on 
September 13th, there was some discussion as 
to how to prevent filling breaking when the shuttle is 
good, and the bobbin not too large, leaving a mis-pick 
part of the way across the cloth, running on and not 
changing. Several of the mill men present mentioned 
that Carney L. Williams, of the Draper Corporation, 
had suggested the use of a piece of leather applied to 
prevent the shuttle from rising as it goes into the box. 
It was explained that this was done because the filling 
would slack and catch between the plate and the shut- 
tle, causing a break. 

As a matter of further service to our readers in- 
terested in this, and since no explanation was made 
at the meeting as to how the piece of leather is ap- 
plied, we asked Mr. Williams for more details con- 





cerning this idea, and he has kindly supplied us with 
the necessary information to explain it, which we pre- 
sent herewith. 

The piece of leather referred to is attached to the 
mouth of the back box plate, as is shown clearly in 
the accompanying sketch. It is pointed out that fre- 
quently, after the filling has run down for about half 
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the bobbin, it will form a balloon in coming off of the 
bobbin, either at the bottom or top of the shuttle. 
Then, if the shuttle rises away from the lay end, there 
is a tendency for the balloon to bunch between the top 
of the shuttle and the back box plate, on the top, or 
the bottom of the shuttle and the lay end. 

As is shown in the sketch, a piece of leather the 
thickness of regular slab leather is riveted to the top 
of the mouth of the back box plate. One end of the 
leather is fastened underneath the mouth by means of 
a copper rivet, and is folded around itself to cover 
the head of the rivet and is brought around on top, 
where the other end is riveted. 

As will now be readily understood, this piece of 
leather forms a cushion for the shuttle as it goes un- 
der the back box plate, and eliminates the probability 
of the balloon bunching between the shuttle and the 
plate at the top or between the shuttle and the lay end 
on the bottom, thus preventing this trouble. 

This leather, of course, is applied on both back ‘box 
plates. The usual location of the hole in the top of 
the back box plate is 14% inches from the front edge 
of the mouth, and, of course, in the center of the 
mouth cross-ways. <A piece of leather four inches 
long will be about right. The distance from the front 
edge of course may vary according to the type of back 
box plate used, as well as the size of the shuttle, but 
this can be worked out to suit the individual condi- 
tions of the mill. We understand that some mills have 
cut a piece of the leather out in the center so as not 
to have anything directly over the shuttle eye, but for 
all practical purposes this is not necessary. 

If any reader desires further information regard- 
ing this idea, we shall be glad to secure it upon re- 
quest. 

EDITOR COTTON. 


Preventing Double Picks. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will try to add a little to what has already been 
said concerning the trouble “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4127” 
is having with double picks. 

It has been suggested that he install filling feelers, 
which seems to be about the only practical solution to 
his problem. However, “C. W. (ALA.)” when he said 
“Do you think the trouble will be eliminated by this 
one thing,’’ was absolutely correct. Unless very close 
attention is given to the setting up of shuttle feelers, 
he will still have considerable trouble with double picks, 
and it will be noticed in particular on the battery side 
of the cloth, varying in length from the selvage to the 
entire width of the cloth. This, of course, is due to 
the shuttle pulling the end of filling from the bobbin 
just transferred, back into the cloth. 

The reason that this yarn is accessible for the shut- 
tle to pull back into the cloth is that the shuttle feeler 
knife is a little late in cutting the filling from the old 
bobbin. In fact, it is not cutting it until the bobbin 
has hit the bottom of the bobbin can. The end of the 
filling is therefore left threaded through the shuttle, 
and the shuttle pulls it into the cloth on the next pick. 

To eliminate this it is necessary to set the shuttle 
feeler up close enough to cut the filling by the time, or 
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Why Standardize on 
" Everything, BUT— 














The United States Department of Commerce, seek- 
ing to promote more economic industrial conditions, 
5} suggested standardization on a long list of manufac- 
tured articles and millions of dollars in savings were 


officially reported. 


Standardization proves its worth by DEM- 
ONSTRATED RESULTS, and not by the money 
it costs. Why try to standardize on any 
process, when TEMPERATURE, one of 
the vital factors, is left to chance? 


AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


In textile mill, or laundry, in chem- 
ical plant or tannery, in paper pro- 
duction, soap making or meat pack- 
ing and in great power plants has for 
vears proved A MEANS TO BETTER PROD- 
UCTS OR MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION AND 
LOWER COSTS. 





The Sylphon Bellows 
All Sylphon Instruments, whether designed Get Complete Information 


for the control of temperatures or pressures 


of air, liquids or gases, for the control of Sylphon Instruments, which control infallibly 
hrine—-c : -efrigerating svste . or the temperature of liquids, air or gases, are 
Orane cooled refriger iting systems, r the fully described and many practical applica- 
maintenance of pre-determined room tem- lions are illustrated in our new Bulletins. 
peratures, have as their motor element, the We will gladly send complete literature cov- 

ering Sylphon Temperature or Pressure Con- 


Sylphon Bellows, originated and patented by trol. We maintain an engineering laboratory 
Thin Fulton Sylphon Pn. manned by competent engineers, and you are 

4 invited to submit (without obligation) any 
problem involving the Sylphon Bellows or 
Sylphon Specialties. Detalled drawings free 














WRITE TO DEPARTMENT C on specifie application. 
FULTON SYLPHON (0. 
RELL ETRE STE GLEE SA NREL KNOXVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. Ee RRR 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A——European Repre- 
sentatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., 
London, W. I, England—-Canadian Representatives, Darling 
Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 
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slightly before, the old bobbin is knocked out of the 
shuttle. Then the weight and force of the bobbin will 
pull the end out of the shuttle and thus prevent a 
double pick in the cloth. 

When inspecting a double pick, look at the selvage, 
and if you find three ends where the temple knife cut 
it, then the trouble is due to the setting of the shuttle 
feeler knife and may be remedied, as suggested, by 
setting the shuttle feeler up a little closer. However, it 
must be far enough back to prevent it from breaking 
when the lay comes to front center and the shuttle 
happens not to be well up in the box. 

It will be found that the margin here for setting is 
very close, and I have found it the best policy to take 
a welding torch and build up a little on the heel of the 
shuttle feeler knife where it comes in contact with the 
bunter on the lay. This will close the knife a little ear- 
lier without the shuttle-feeler proper being set ex- 
tremely close. 

I would then go to my fixers (each one separate- 
ly) and take a loom and demonstrate to them by mak- 
ing a transfer, seeing that the knife cuts the filling on 
time, and, turning the loom by hand, turn it until the 
lay reached front center. If with the shuttle out of 
the box, the shuttle did not pass freely by the point of 
the shuttle feeler, I would set the shuttle feeler back 
more. If this is not done, then the first time the lay 
is brought to front center with the shuttle out of the 
box far enough to come in contact with the feeler, it 
will break the feeler off. 

I will venture to say that 90 per cent of the trouble 
anyone has had with shuttle feelers breaking has been 
due to improper settings. 

Proper setting will also protect the shuttles to some 
extent. 

JACK (TEXAS). 





Some Discussion on Weaving. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In the March number of COTTON, you published a 
splendid report of the discussion on weaving subjects 
held at Spantanburg, S. C., by the Southern Textile 
Association. I wish to take this means of giving my 
views on some of the subjects which were brought up 
at that time, and would be glad to see further discus- 
sion on them by other readers. 


What Makes the Twill? 


I notice that one question brought up at this meet- 
ing referred to twills, as to what makes the twill, 
whether it is the warp or the filling or the harness. 

From that question I gather that there seems to 
be a lack of clear understanding as to what the word 
“twill” means when applied to weaving. I think the 
following covers the subject very well: 

“The feature that characterizes twill fabrics is 
lines of warp and filling caused by the order of inter- 
lacements” and the angle of twill depends upon the 
number of ends and picks per inch; counts of warp 
and filling used; and the steppings of the weave. 

The more bold the twill lines, or “wale” as the lines 
are sometimes called, the better the effect, which en- 
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hances the value. This feature is increased by the 
correct setting of the warp in the loom, and also by 
using judgment in selecting yarns twisted in the right 
direction for the lines of the twill. 

There are a great number of twills, and some very 
good effects can be obtained by a good designer with 
proper manipulation of the various twills or combin- 
ing two lifts. 

In good qualities it is essential that a correct 
method of lifting the harness in the loom should be 
used, as the bold twill lines that are necessary, are 
lacking when the cloth is woven without any fore- 
thought, and no amount of finishing will bring back 
that loss of value due to negléct in weaving. It is 
difficult to obtain good effects on low grade twills 
when using low reeds, high picks and medium reeds. 

In low grade twills, bareness, twill lines cloudy and 
indistinct, thin places, “threeing,” “fouring,” and 
“fiving,” varying with the repeat of the twill. 

The latter is caused by the unequal tension on the 
sheds during the beat-up of the filling. 

The sheds must be equal and a correct seating of 
the let-off motion for the warp must be used, other- 
wise these fabrics lose their effects, and consequently, 
selling value. 

In medium reeds, with a great number of picks, it 
is difficult to put in the required number of picks with- 
out the cloth bumping, and to overcome this, the back 
rest should be set as high as is practical, and the shed- 
ding as soon as possible, of course bearing in mind the 
necessity for the easy traversing of the shuttle. 

If plenty of weight is needed, then thread the warp 
through the bars of the back rest, but do not oscillate 
the rest for twills. 

In heavy twills it is sometimes necessary to use a 
double number of harness to prevent the threads lock- 
ing in the shed, such as a three-harness, which would 
be using six-harness, and the draft would be 
1.3.5.2.4.6. 

1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6 would be lifted together 
and work as three shafts. 

These fabrics require a good deal of tension to 
make a clear shedding and threaded back rests give the 
best results, the timing to be soon to clear the sheds. 

A positive shed gives the best results, and a good 
let-off motion is essential. 


What Constitutes the Twill? 


In regard to what constitutes a twill, some men 
will agree that a drill is not a twill. Drills are twills, 
just as satins and sateens are twills. Dull sateens, 
harvards and other names of cloths woven with a 
twill are just trade names. Sometimes what is known 
as one name in a district may be another name in an- 
other district or market. 

I notice there was some discussion as to weaving 
these fabrics face up or down. It is easier to weave 
some twills face down, because there is less strain on 
the warp, but personally, I would strongly forbid that 
practice. All cloths, twills and figures are better wov- 
en face up. They sell face up, and any defects are 
shown at the fell of the cloth. 

In weaving sateens, five harness, the lift 1.4.2.5.3 
is called “ordinary” and 1.3.5.2.4 is “reverse”. Warp 
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COLOR in Drapes, Upholstery, Apparel . . . and where fastness to 
light, washing and weather is required, sound management dictates 


| Style... moulder of merchandising trends and profits ... demands 


INDANTHREN COLORS 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Sole distributors in the U. S. A. of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


|. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a Rh. 
and by 


GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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threads spun with right-hand twist are termed “twist 
way”. Filling threads may be spun warp way or fill- 
ing way, which is a left-hand twist. Four different 
sateens can be made on five shafts by the foregoing 
weaves and fillings. 

Ordinary weave 1.4.2.5.3 twist way; warp filling 
way filling will give an ordinary face. Twist way 
filling will give a broken face. Reverse weave 1.3.5.2.4 
twist way warp filling way filling will give a broken 
face. Twist way filling will give an ordinary face. 

If twist and twill run in the same direction the 
prominence of the twill is reduced. Most satins have 
the twill opposite to the twist of the warp. In sateens 
the twist of the filling is opposite to the twill direc- 
tion. 

Regular twills run right to the left when one is 
standing facing the cloth as it is coming over the 
breast beam, if the cloth is woven face up. 

By studying these points the manufacturer will 
find that he can enhance the value of his product, for 
he will find that the direction of the twist will reflect 
the light, or reverse, which has been taken advantage 
of in making shadow stripes for linings, etc. 

Most of the better class of twills for bleaching are 
often mercerized, and if made of a good quality of 
yarns, have a good appearance. If sold in the gray, 
or loom state, the following is worth studying: 

Use a clean yarn, and of a filling faced fabric; 
use a good creamy color of filling. 

There is one factor which I wish to point out in 
the making of twills, which applies to every make of 
cloth, but in the case of twills, doubly so. I have a 
case in mind of a cloth that passed through my hands 
a few months ago for testing. This cloth had lost all 
its characteristics as a twill, and during my tests I 
found out one of the causes why. 

The cloth had been made too narrow in the gray, 
and during the bleaching and finishing process, was 
stretched on the tenter and especially starched, ten- 
tered, stretched and dried in one process. This had 
caused the twill lines to be lost; it appeared bare and 
raggy and did not have the full appearance of what 
such a cloth made from yarns and constructed as it 
was should give. 

In the course of my testing I cleared all starch and 
other ingredients from the sample and when dried 
the cloth had returned to its original width; the twill 
lines were bold and the general appearance of the 
cloth good and full. 

If the original maker had used judgment and made 
allowances as he ought to have done, for contraction 
during weaving, the bold twill lines would have re- 
mained in the cloth, and the finisher would not have 
had to give it so much stretching during his process- 
ing which spoiled the cloth, and maybe he was blamed 
for the bad effect. 

In making twills, due allowance must be made for 
the way in which they are sold. If a maker sells his 
cloth in the gray, then he must lay himself out to 
study the best method of giving good value if he wish- 
es to retain the good will of his customers, and as the 
prominence of the twill combined with good cover in 
weaving, is his best selling asset, he must be prepared 
to fulfill those conditions. Sometimes a heavy siz-d 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Every drop goes direct to bearings— 


no wasted oil 
no spoiled fabric 
no neglected bearings 


Outstanding textile mills regularly use 
NON-FLUID OIL because of its lubri- 
cating quality—extreme adhesiveness— 
and the resulting greater cleanliness and 
economy. 


In weaving, NON-FLUID OIL is partic- 
ularly important because its use saves 
the large percentage of oil-stained sec- 
onds found where liquid oil is used. 


The cost is less—for NON-FLUID OIL 
lasts so much longer than liquid oil that 
it costs less per month and per year. 


Ask for the proof of NON-FLUID OIL’S satis- 
faction to weavers and we will also send test- 
ing sample. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery’’ 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
0) Pickers OO Looms C) Shafting 

0) Cards C] Twister Rings [) Motors 

O Spinning Frames (C) Ball Bearings (J Chain Drives 


MILL NAME 


Address .. 
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NEW YORK 6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. || 
Warehouses. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
SPARTANBURG. & C. 


ATLANTA, GA.. iii 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
GREENVILLE, Ss. C. 
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Working day and night for You 


200 control specialists in every du Pont Rayon plant 


RAINED by du Pont, paid by du Pont, 

but these two hundred men and women 
of the chemical and product control force in 
every du Pont rayon plant are working for 
YOU. They’re responsible to YOU for all the 
éxtremely delicate details of long-involved 
chemical processes upon which depend the 
uniformity, strength, durability, handle, and 
general excellence of the du Pont rayon yarn 
that you weave and knit into fabrics. These 
sharp eyes, these alert brains, protect the 
foundation of your fabrics and your reputa- 
tion. This group of rayon specialists is sepa- 
rate and apart from the production forces. 
These men and women are paid only to watch 
and guard your interests. 


You can’t SEE the difference that chemical 
control makes: only actual use of your fabrics 
long after they have left your mill will reveal 
whether or not the rayon yarn was made by 
a producer who thoroughly understood the 
chemistry of rayon. But you can’t wait until 
the consumer is wearing your fabrics to know 
whether or not the rayon yarn was properly 


made. You must be sure of its quality before 
it is delivered; actually you must know while 
it is being made. These four hundred chemi- 
cal control experts are working for you in 
every du Pont Rayon plant to guarantee the 
quality of your rayon yarn at every step from 
the pulp to the skeins and cones all ready 


for use. 


Who is better qualified and equipped to 
exercise this all-important chemical and prod- 
uct control of rayon yarn manufacture than 
the producer of such other cellulose chemical 
products as Duco, Pyralin, Cellophane, 
Fabrikoid, modern explosives, and Tontine? 
Who knows more about the control of intri- 
cate chemical processes than America’s leading 
chemical organization? Whose standards of 
technical manufacture are higher than 
du Pont’s? Who has done more than du Pont 
to improve rayon qualities and develop new 
uses for rayon and new types of rayon? 


Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


RAYON 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 


Produced by THE leading chemical organization 
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warp is essential, but it is not necessary to size it and 
make it like wire; it is not conducive to good weaving, 
and such a warp will not make good twill lines apart 
from having a good percentage of shrinkage in length 
when woven, compared to a sensibly sized warp which 
will have as much weight. 


Loom Cleaning. 


I notice some remarks on loom sweeping. Some 
people use the blow-off system, others suction methods 
or a vacuum, while a few favor the bannister, or hand 
brush. I have seen all systems in work, and, though 
it may appear old-fashioned, I still favor the sweeping 
with hand brushes. Set a man to keep a certain num- 
ber of looms clean so that he can go through them at 
least once a week, and give a thorough cleaning to 
every loom under his care when empty and waiting 
for warps. On the surface, it may appear more ex- 
pensive, but when one figures out the cost and credits 
the general appearance of the looms, the cleanliness 
of the cloth produced, less complaints of dirty specks, 
fly, ete., that have to be cleaned off in the cloth room, 
it is well worth while to consider before making a 
change. 

In the blowing-off system there are a great num- 
ber of items that are not taken into consideration; the 
fluff and dirt in the air, fly and small pieces of cotton 
that go onto the warp are woven in, and at other times 
may form a bead, thereby causing a small shed, which 
means a smash or at least a float, dirty spots which 
want washing out, which is sometimes difficult, and 
then, this will not bleach out, or if dyed, will still 
show, and if these goods are of an expensive quality, 
consider the loss in having to sell as seconds. 

I contend that if everything is considered, the cost 
of installing pipes and additional blowing or vacuum 
machinery, the cost of cleaning cloth seconds, etc., 
combined with the lack of what is considered a clean 
loom, I think the verdict will be in favor of cleaning 
with hand brushes. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4078. 


Economies in Weaving Duck. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

During this day of keen competition I am sure 
that the word “economy” has an almost reverent mean- 
ing for most mill men, and that it is practically synon- 
ymous with the word “essential” for a large majority 
of mill owners. I firmly believe that all overseers and 
superintendents who fail to put into practice the full 
meaning of the word will sooner or later, most likely 
sooner, go the way of all good flesh. So I am going 
to send in to you a few suggestions on how to obtain 
the most economical conditions in a weave room on 
heavy duck, hoping that it will prove of value to some 
of your readers. 

I have found that the reduction of waste per pound 
of production and the reduction of lost time by stop- 
page are two major factors in bringing about a con- 
dition of economy and thrift in the weave room. 

We make hose and belt duck, and I have found 
that by increasing the diameter of our beam heads 
from 24 inches to 32 inches and the length of the quills 
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Extra service 
but no 


extra cost 


ROCKWEAVE 


canvas products 





Designed for the hardest use there is—for the 
wear and tear of the textile industry—Rockweave 
canvas products give extra service in every indus- 
iry. That’s why there was a sweeping demand for 
them from the start. The line was rapidly extended, 
and now there are Rockweave canvas baskets, : 
trucks and hampers built for every purpose. j 


Frames of specially tempered spring steel. Top 
rims bound with chrome leather. Casters, handles, 
hinges, eyelets, shoes, truck-boards of special de- 
sign and extra strong. Coverings of our own 
Triumph Duck, to give longer, harder wear. All of 
these features are incorporated in designs that have 
proved the best for the particular service specified. 
As a result, Rockweave canvas products are in a 
class by themselves . .. in everything but price. 
Like all Rockweave products, they are priced right 
in line with the market. 


All standard sizes of baskets, trucks and hampers 
are carried in stock, ready for immediate shipment. 
Special sizes to meet your requirements will be 
made and shipped promptly, at reasonable prices. 
We have prepared a catalogue with illustrations of 
the complete Rockweave line and descriptions of its 
uses. Won’t you write for it? 
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Rockweave Mills 


LaGrange, Georgia 
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from 10 inches to 15 inches, which naturally requires 
a longer shuttle, that a great saving is realized, as 
the two aforementioned reductions are brought about. 
We lengthened our shuttles from 22 inches to 27 inch- 
es. 

The larger beam heads will hold a warp of twice 
the length of the small heads and, as a result, the 
poundage of warp end waste is reduced one-half. Fix- 
ing, tying-in and loom stoppage is also reduced one- 
half by the increased length of the warps, which 
makes it entirely practical to increase the number of 
looms in the section of a fixer from sixteen to twenty- 
two, thus reducing the cost of fixing per loom by three- 
eighths of the former cost. 

Then, as to the saving effected by the 15-inch 
quills, these quills are exactly one-half the volume of 
the 41-inch twister bobbins, thereby reducing waste 
at the winders, and as the quills are 50 per cent long- 
er, shuttle waste is reduced one-third. Another sav- 
ing is obtained due to the fact that shuttle changes 
and loom stoppages for that purpose are reduced to 
two-thirds of the former amount by the longer quill. 

As an illustration we will make a comparison of 
the manufacture of 32-ounce, 5014-inch duck with long 
warps and quills and the manufacture of the same 
goods with short warps and quills, merely consider- 
ing the saving of waste alone. 

In this analysis, when using the long warps and 
quills, I figured on 3 ounces of waste per change of 
shuttle, and with 12 changes per hour, the total shut- 
tle waste for five days of 10 hours each, will be 180 
ounces, or 11.25 pounds. Hence, the total waste when 
using the long warps and quills is: 


es 3.75 pounds 
Beamer ends 2.25 pounds 
Tie-in waste ends __._._____. .94 pounds 


Shuttle waste 11.25 pounds 





Total (in 5 days) 17.19 pounds 


On the other hand, when using the short warps and 
quills, figuring the same waste per change of shuttle, 
but with 18 changes per hour, the total shuttle waste 
for the same period of time, five days of 10 hours each, 
will amount to 270 ounces or 16.88 pounds, and the 
total waste will be: 


Warp ends _.._....-----——S Ss 7.50 pounds 
Beamer ends _._____._____. 4.50 pounds 
Tie-in waste ends _._______ 1.88 pounds 


Shuttle waste 16.88 pounds 





Total (in 5 days) 30.76 pounds 


Therefore, there is a saving of 13.57 pounds of 
finished product per loom realized, as well as a saving 
of something more than three hours’ time per loom. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4652. 


Du Pont Rayon Company’s Charlotte Office Now Open. 


Du Pont Rayon Company’s new district sales office at 
Charlotte, N. C., has been opened, and: will serve the trade 
formerly covered by the Greensboro, N. C., and Greenville, 
S. C., offices. Frank H. Coker, formerly district sales man- 
ager at Old Hickory, Tenn., will be in charge. 
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What is Proper Size Ring for 50s? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Here is a question I should like to have discussed 
in the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department: What 
is the largest size ring that is practical to use in spin- 
ning 50s warp yarn, with 4 X square root, made from 
1 3/16-inch staple, without injury to the yarn? 

In connection with this question, I should like to 
have those answering it state also the proper bobbin 
diameter to use, as well as information concerning the 
weight and circle of traveler. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4667. 


Breaking Strength on 50s/1, and Why Yarn 
Breaks Stronger at Night. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In a recent issue of CoTTON, “I. P. (N. C.)” asked 
what breaking strength should be obtained when mak- 
ing 59s/1, combed filling twist, out of 1 3/16-inch Strict 
Middling cotton. He also said that he would like to 
have suggestions as to means by which a good break- 
ing strength on this number might be secured and 
maintained, stating that he would like to have these 
suggestions apply all the way from the cotton itself 
to the finished yarn, and including any of the many 
factors which might have a bearing upon breaking 
strength. He also asked why it is that the breaking 
strength on the same number of yarn in the same mill 
is better at night than it is on the day run. 

“TI. P.” does not state just the number of turns per 
inch he is putting in, nor does he state the percentage 
of comber waste he is getting out. Both of these would 
have some effect at least on the breaking strength. 

Assuming, however, that he is putting in about 
26.66 turns per inch and that he is taking out 15 per 
cent at combers, with the class of cotton he mentions, 
I think that he should get a break of 40+ pounds. 
However, I think that conditions would have to be 
ideal in every way to maintain this breaking weight. 
Experience has taught me that more 58s/1 combed 
filling twist breaks under 40 than over 40. Great care 
would have to be taken in the selection of the cotton 
and the machinery in good condition throughout, along 
with an excellent humidifying system, if 40 or above 
is to be obtained. 

The question of breaking strength is almost as old 
as the textile industry itself. For example, every now 
and then a wave of protests are received about break- 
ing strengths. Perhaps three out of four users will 
be satisfied while one will raise H about the yarn. 
These complaints come along much in the same man- 
ner as measles and mumps. Sometimes they are due 
to poor market conditions or a full warehouse, but 
very often there is just cause for complaint. 

Many small adjustments may be made to assist in 
the keeping up of the breaking strength, but the basic 
cotton. Without this, there is small chance of main- 





thing needed is good, carefully selected and graded 
taining a good breaking strength. The strength must 
be in the staple to begin with, and this will vary as 
different lots of cotton are used, unless well mixed. 
Often I think we boast of increasing our breaking 
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* You Can if~ 


the heddles you are using—the harness frame 
—the reeds—etc. are not absolutely designed 
and made for the particular thread you are 
using. 

Why one mill can produce cheaper than an- 
other is often due to the heddle being used— 
less rejects—less cut-outs—more perfect work. 

We maintain a Research Department es- 
pecially to perfect the best heddle for each new 
problem in the weaving art. 

Don’t buy just ‘‘heddles’’—consult our ex- 
perienced specialists—old weavers who will 
gladly work with you to perfect your product, 
and without obligation. 
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For More Zconomical and 
Higher Quality Production 
| Check over these Items ~ 
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PILE GAUGES | Frames He ddles Ree ds 


| We manufacture a wide 
We have a frame to suit Allow us to select for you variety of quality reeds 


. designed to suit the 
every need and condition the particular heddle varied fabrice being wov- 


scientifically built to fit to suit your’ specific en, rather than reeds 
your loom and the cloth needs. Every fabric re- merely with so many 


to be manufactured. | quiresadifferent heddle. | dents per inch, without 
regard to specific re- 


Put your problems up to | Our product differsfrom | quirements. They are 
those who know—who allothers—it is a product smooth and _ flexible— 


specialize and who have | of science based on ac- | ™ade to last and give the 
utmost in satisfactory 

had the experience. tual experience. service. 

Write us. What are you weaving? Both soldered and pitch 
band type reeds are made 
for every class of goods, 
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strength by this method or that method, when as a 
matter of fact we simply ran into a little stronger cot- 
ton. I would say that in order to get and maintain a 
good breaking strength, after being sure that we have 
good cotton, it is necessary to clean it well, card it 
well, comb it well and keep it running good on all 
processes, so that the end breaks would be kept to a 
minimum. 

As to the strength being better at night than dur- 
ing the day, we have found the humidity conditions at 
night to be the cause of the increased strength. This 
is common in several mills I know of. A test may 
be made by breaking yarn with plenty of humidity and 
then breaking the same kind of yarn without humidity 
or with steam in the heating system, with the humidity 
cut off. 

Sections of the country differ as to outside humid- 
ity and this would have its effect with windows opened 
as they often are in Summer. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4640. 


An Improved Roll Stand Reamer'| 


AX IMPROVED REAMER for roll stands on spinning 
frames has been developed by the Cottle Machine 
Company, Tallassee, Ala., who have patents pending on 
the machine. It was developed in the Tallassee Mills 
at that place where it has been in use for sometime. 

The machine is for use in reaming the bearings of 
the front steel roller, in overhauling spinning frames, 
when the rolls have been re-necked to overcome the 
effect of worn necks. A customary method of ream- 
ing these bearings is to file a bearing that is lined up 
with two other bearings, one on each side, and it is 
pointed out that this machine eliminates the element 
of inaccuracy found in this method. 

The machine is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, from which an understanding of its construc- 
tion and application can be secured. It is operated by 
a quarter horsepower mo- 
tor which is fastened to the 
device, and this motor 
drives the reamer through 
a set of worm gears. 

In the use of this im- 
proved reamer, the first 
step is to stretch a line 
across the stands on a side, 
to determine the lowest 
bearing, and the machine is 
set to ream all of the 
stands to identically the 
same height or level of this 
lowest bearing. The head 
of the machine is adjusted 
to this bearing, and in op- 
eration the reamer is fed 
into the bearing by means 
of the screw shown at the 
front of the head of this 
machine, marked by the 
reference letter A. Before 
starting, the adjustable 
gibs below the head of the 
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machine, marked B, are set so that when the reamer 
reaches the bottom of the lowest bearing, these gibs 
come to rest on the roller beam of the spinning frame 
and prevent its being fed to a lower point. This, and 
the fact that each succeeding bearing is reamed until 
these gibs rest upon the roller beam, insures all bear- 
ings being reamed to the same point. 

On top of the machine head is seen another screw, 
indicated by C, which is used for adjusting the ma- 
chine to fit the thickness of the neb of the roller bear- 
ings on any given frame. The nebs on all roller stands 
are not of the same thickness, it is pointed out, but 
when using the improved roll stand reamer, the center 
distance from the back of the nebs to the center of the 
bearing will be the same, and, as the final lining of 
the bearing, as will be explained, is taken from the 
back of the nebs, this is very important. Once this 
adjustment has been made for any particular frame, 
the setting is locked by means of secret or counter 
sunk set screws. This insures that the reaming on 
all stands with the same thickness of gib will be of the 
same and of the proper angle; in addition to securing 
the proper depth as previously explained. 

Located on the machine to fit directly and against 
the back of the neb between the front and middle roll 
on the stand, is a metal plate with a finished surface, 
and before starting the reaming operation, the ma- 
chine is fitted to the proper angle in relation to the 
stand by bringing this plate into flush contact with the 
back of the neb referred to. It is explained that since 
this neb is the first part of the stand made in the shop 
and since all other parts of the stand are fitted to 
this—this method provides an accurate means of 
alignment on each stand. 

When the machine is fitted to the stand in this 
manner, it is bolted to the stand by a bolt run through 
a hole in the bed of the machine and extending through 
the slot in the back of the roll stand. This bolt is in- 
dicated at D. This provides a firm and secure position 
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AN INVESTMENT 
IN SATISFACTION— 


ORIGINAL Leather ren GENUINE Harness 
Ja? REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Straps 
UY BONDARON HARNESS STRAPS and you make an investment in SATIS- 
FACTION. Equip your looms with them and you need not worry about costly 
and annoying breaks in production due to “Harness Down.” Use them, and the long 


wear and service obtained will result in your standardizing on BONDARON HAR- 
NESS STRAPS. 


Pliant, Tough and Durable—these straps perform efficiently, and because of their 
long life are economical to use. You are invited to send for a sample strap. Test one 
out in comparison with other straps, or send in a trial order and Invest in Satisfaction. 






CHARLES Leather Curriers, Importers and 


Manufacturers of Belting and 
Textile Leathers 


617 ARCH STREET, 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PA; 
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MICHAEL & BIVENS INC., 


Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors 
Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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for the reaming operation. 

There are two adjustable rollers with spring ten- 
sions on the rear or back side of the base plate, for 
the purpose of supporting the roll stand reamer when 
moving it from one stand to another. All that is 
necessary, when one stand has been reamed, is to 
take out the one bolt D that holds the roll stand reamer 
to the stand and raise the front end of the reamer 
and roll the reamer to the next stand. These adjust- 
able rollers also support the roll stand reamer until 
it is bolted to the stand, and the spring tension device 
is to keep the strain off of the roll stand reamer or 
the roll stand, should the adjustment be too high. 


It is expalined that by the use of the machine, the 
stands may be reamed on the spinning frame, without 
the necessity of removing them for this purpose. When 
one roll stand has been reamed, the machine is un- 
bolted from it and moved to the next roll stand to 
which it is bolted for reaming, and so on down the 
side. It is emphasized that with the machine, each 
stand is reamed individually and independently of the 
others. Should a stand be found out of line with the 
others on the frame, this condition has no bearing on 
the matter, since the machine is fitted to it according 
to its own neb back of the front roll bearing, and the 
reaming is done in line with this. Then, when the 
reaming has been completed, a line is stretched and 
the nebs on all stands are lined up, which naturally 
puts the bearings in line with one another in addition 
to having a true bearing on each stand in relation to 
the remainder of that particular stand. 

The reamer is sturdily and compactly built, and 
weighs only 53 pounds complete. It is all mounted in 
one unit, with no extra parts required. It is stated that 
one man can operate the reamer, and should complete 
an average size frame in about three hours. The roll 
stand reamer is adaptable to any spinning frame roll 
stand, and reamers can be furnished for any size of 
bearing. 


A New Differential Chain Hoist 


A differential chain hoist embodying three new 
features has been announced by Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. Timken thrust bearings are 
ased in the lower hook to permit easy turning of the 
load, in addition to reducing chain and upper sheave 
wheel wear caused by chain twisting. The sheaves are 





of Aremite, an alloyed iron produced in the Robbins 
& Myers foundry, which, it is stated, has a tensile 
strength twice that of ordinary gray iron, and an un- 
usual hardness. Aluminum finish is used throughout, 
with the exception of the chains, for providing protec- 
tion against damage from exposure. The chains are 
of an especial analysis steel, heat treated and electri- 
cally welded, it is stated. This hoist, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is manufactured in 
five sizes, with capacities ranging from 14 to 2 tons. 
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What more 
could you 
expect? 


IN POWER SAVING—The new Stewart Com- 
pound for Roving Frames has shown a ten per 
cent saving in power required to drive the 
frame. 


IN LONGEVITY—It lasts longer because the 
driven sleeve and the control sleeve gear ro- 
tate in the same direction with never more 
than 75 r.p.m. Friction reduced to a mini- 
mum. All gears, studs, sleeves are made three 
times as strong as is necessary to pull the 
load. Lasts from three to five time as long as 
the bevel compound. All gears and studs run 
in a casing filled with oil. 


IN LOWERING THE REPAIR EXPENSE— 
All the gears in the Stewart are as near per- 
fect as man can make them. No two like 
metals can come in contact with each other. 
Requires little or no attention. To be oiled 
only four times a year. 


The advantages of the Stewart Compound 
merit a trial in your card room. Write for 
three month trial proposition that will be of 
interest to you. No obligations. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., INC. 
701 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


STEWART 


COMPOUND 
tor ROVING FRAMES 


with Chain Drive 
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Our Southern Sales Manager, Clarence B. 
Seal, will be pleased to assist you on 
your felt problems. 
Philadelphia. 


Address inquiries to 
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Philadelphia Felt 
not an accident. 
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quality is 


unusual 


skill, good raw materials, and 
a well informed 

purposes should be. 
You will agree with us when you see the uniformity of 
surface, the proper 


idea of what felts for mechanical 


cushion—and other excellent features. 





LEE PUTNEY, 


Treasurer 


F RANKF ORD, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Economy of 


Efficient Driving Tapes 
Only efficient tapes can create economy 
—tapes that possess those inherent 
qualities of strength and long life. 

Barber Spinning and Twisting Tapes are 
the most economical on the market— 
evidenced by the number and character 
of the mills using them exclusively. 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, sc. 


World leaders in the production of spin- 
ning and twisting tapes for all kinds of 
cotton machinery. 
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A Fine Looking Loom 
Harness of Great Durability 


We believe that no more attractive 
looking harness is made than those 
which we are turning out right along. 
The harness looks smooth and feels 
smooth. The eyes are of just the right 
size, in perfect alignment and are open 
just enough to draw in well. The har- 
nesses not only look well but. they 
weave well and wear well. 


Will you write for full description? 
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A good demonstration of the 
efficiency of Powers heat control 






ABOVE—Application of Powers 
Combination Regulators to 3 Size 
Cooking and 1 Storage Kettle 
in the Aiken Mills at Bath, S. C. 


AT RIGHT— Application of 

Powers Slasher Cylinder Regu- 

lator and Dial Thermometer 

and Combination Regulator to 

Size-box Slashér in the Aiken 
Mills at Bath, S. C. 


EN like Mr. George E. Spofford, former President of the Langley, 

Aiken, Seminole and Anderson Mills, weigh the merits of equip- 

ment carefully before they install it. After extensive study of the Powers 

System of Thermostatic Control for the Slasher Room, Mr. Spofford in- 
stalled this equipment, and here is what he says about it: 


“I am pleased to say that these installations have given us 
perfect satisfaction and we have been able to accomplish 
everything which you said these controls would do. Not only 
has the equipment been satisfactory, but the service has 
been all that could be desired.” 


Now in charge of a group of New England Mills, he has selected Powers 
Regulator Equipment for 25 slashers and 40 cooking kettles. 


Write for Slasher Room Booklet 
or have our engineer call to make an estimate. 


in the 
slasher 


Advantages 


The Powers Slasher 
Cylinder Regulator 
Constant, UNIFORM tem- 

perature on drying cylinders 
25 to 40 per cent steam saving 
Speedier production 
Less breaks in weave room 
Trouble-proof 





Combination Regulator for 
Size-box and Size Cook- 
ing and Storage Kettles 

Uniformity of heat and even- 

ness of size 

Only one hole to bore in kettle 


Controls and indicates from 
one bulb 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


35 Years of Specialization in Automatic Temperature Control 


2739 Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 


Offices in 32 Other Cities 


_ ESET ER aS SEAMS EES GER TS ee ES TT 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ee 
NEWPORT Dyes 
COLORS 


In the problem of meeting the 
present-day consumer demand 
for Fast-dyed fabrics, undoubt- 
edly the greatest asset the Amer- 
ican dyer has — is Newport's 


Anthrene Blue RCX 


(Patent applied for) 


‘*Brilliance combined with permanence’ 


’ 


Fast to kier boiling and chlorine 
bleaching, laundry and weather. 
Easy to use. 





ate VS. PAT OFF 


“ COAL PO DYESTUFF” 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
‘er Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


.80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
32 Custom House Street 22614 North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
Canada Newnan, Ga, 
Castle Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 186 Jackson Street 
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Square D Expands Line of Electrical Control 
Equipment. 


With the introduction of a full line of new nar- 
row lighting panel-boards, the Square D Company of 
Detroit makes a further addition to its line of elec- 
trical control equipment. 
The Square D Company 
united several months ago 
with the Industrial Con- 
troller Company of Mil- 
(all |. f™ waukee, and at its fac- 
» a | m@ tories now manufactures 
‘aslo a complete line of this 
Oro equipment. 

The new panelboards 
are 12 inches in width 
over-all, which feature, it 
is pointed out, allows 
their use where a larger 
panelboard could not be 
conveniently installed. It 
is stated that for indus- 
trial or domestic use they meet all requirements up 
to 100-ampere capacity. They are made complete with 
all copper bus-bars of standard capacity. The new 
boards of the Square D Company, it is pointed out, 
can be supplied with cartridge fuses as well as plug 
fuses, and switched circuits, as well as fuses only, can 
be supplied at the branches. There are six different 
wiring combinations possible in this panelboard. All 
molded parts are of genuine Bakelite, with olive-green 
Duco finish, and in the sectional constructions all sec- 
tions are mounted on channel irons; trim clamps and 
chromium-plated hardware. Spring-catch locks are 
standard equipment. The switches, of the tumbler 
type, are the same as used in the standard panelboard. 
The illustration shows the new Square D narrow pan- 
elboard, with four plug fuse sections—with the safety 
door open. 


(ay a 
Oro 








New Loom Harness Plant in Atlanta. 


National Loom Harness Company is the name of a new 
concern formed for the manufacture of cotton twine har- 
ness for looms. The plant, which is located at 289 Simpson 
Street, N. W., is now in production. Glee B. Thompson, 
who has been in the harness business for about ten years, is 
president of the concern, and H. S. Jacobs, of Atlanta, is 
secretary and treasurer. M. L. Naas is general manager. 
The capacity of the plant is 1,000 shades a week, and the 
concern states that it is now in position to supply cotton, 
twine or harness to the mills of the South. 





Super-Fin Fan Blast Radiation. 


In an attractive new catalog, “Super-Fin Fan Blast Ra- 
diation,” issued by the York Heating and Ventilating Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, the ratings and physical character- 
istics of Super-Fin Fan Blast Radiation are given. 





Gair Company Expands Plant. 


The Robert Gair Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, have announced a large extension to their box- 
board mill and fabricating plant at Piermont, N. Y., to meet 
increasing demands for folding boxes and fiber shipping ca- 
ses. The new building will be 500 feet long by 200 feet 
wide, four stories high, of reenforced concrete construction. 
It is expected that the building will be finished in the late 
Spring of 1930. 
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Battery 
of 


‘“‘“HURRICANE” 
ELECTRIC 
FORMS 
in 
Prominent 


Hosiery Mill 


Fine Finish SELLS Fine Hosiery 


Because of many distinctive features, “HURRICANE” 
ELECTRIC Forms produce a better finish than do 
any others. 

The four-point adjustable temperature control permits 
correct drying speed for any weight. 

Proportioned heating elements supply the heat where 
needed, 

The thin flat cross-section of the “HURRICANE” 
ELECTRIC Form makes the finished hosiery lie flat 
and smooth without wrinkles or air pockets. 

A swivel base permits the operator to inspect both 


sides of the hosiery, and to sponge or spray ingrain 
hose. 





The forms are made to your own shape specifications. 


Also LOOP DRYERS for Piece Goods. 
AUTOMATIC DRYERS for Raw Stock, 
Skein Yarns and Warps. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: New England Office 
Carolina Specialty Co. 53 State St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 


__138 





WHAT IS THIS MAN 
READING ? 








E is responsible for efficient production in a large mill. He must 
H know which looms are producing and which are lagging. He must 

set the pace for weavers and maintain quality of production. He 
has written for our book ‘‘Productimeter Pick Counters,—Their Appli- 
cation and Use’’ and is now studying it to see if Pick Counters can 
do him any good. We will be glad to send you the same book— 
‘*Productimeter Pick Counters’’—if you will write directly or to Geo. 
P. Davis, Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; or Durant Mfg. Co., Leo. A. 
Nourie, Mgr., 36 Garnet St., Providence, R. L 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
668 BUFFUM ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PES RRB a LS 
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CONOMY tirsisve armen 


PROOF 
LARGES' T LINE BUILT IV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr. C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 





STODGHILL & COMPANY 


530-532-534 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


‘“‘The Size 
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TGeAs That Satisfies LIAS 





eT P naLiow A Compound that has never given any trouble at the fin- | 
bien tears cUMe mg 7 ishing plant. Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 
PRESERVATIVE This Compound and our Service will give the feel and 
Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, weight desired. 


and no Mineral Oil. 


nine 








FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured hy 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA. 
QUALITY SERVICE 


POLL VOUECEUD EET 1 


In universal PA | EN i be, 

use by thou 

tik ta PAUL B. EATON 

ers and ship- Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 
pers. CH 


ARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
stencils in 


Bradley Pee 
Stencil 







Machine 


AUCULUCUEEEDELRE EEL AEU LTA EA ETT 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. © es eee a a 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid = = Prevent Glare and Heat by Coating your Windows with = 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 3 


ped oy pedg wig ame bene 
of Oil Stencil ues, ae = = SK YCO NoGlare 


Write for Prices and Sam ples Write for free sample. 
A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. ee THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY : 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK : : 1919 East 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio ' 














PPLATYS\ 


MetallicCard Clothing, 
and Serrated Wires 


for 


COT TON, WOOL, AND 
SILK CARDING 










You can do away with stripping and 
grinding ENTIRELY by installing 
Platt’s Card Clothing. They also deliver 
a larger per cent of sliver in less time 
—making them a profitable buy, 


PLATT FREBES, 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANUE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, 
Bouverie Rd., Harrow, England 
Other Continental Branches in 
ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, MUL- 

HOUSE,BARCELONA, 

TORINO, Ete. 













To 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
In the history and growth of any industry the steady 


march of progress creates opportunities for greater ser- 
vice and because of such an opportunity in the 


SILK and RAYON INDUSTRIES 
THE SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
of Paterson, N. J. 
has purchased the silk machinery business of 


THE BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 
of Paterson, N. J. 
and 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 


which are now incorporated under the name of 


‘ Ty 
SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
The combined factory facilities incorporated in one or- 
ganization and operating as an entity under the super- 
vision of the linked technical staffs of the two former 
companies, means the creation of an ultra modern or 
ganization capable of giving you the best textile ma- 
chinery plus service. 
Please write us whenever we can serve you in any way. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


manufacturers of 


WARPERS QUILLERS WINDERS COPPERS 
and special Textile Machinery 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Represented in the South by 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

New England Representative 
JOSEPH BARNES 
25 Dudley St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Great Britain and Europe 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, England. 
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Castor Oil 
Fat Content 
Guaranteed 


On every barrel of Federal 
Castrol we are labelling the guar- 
anteed chemical analysis of the 
contents. Therefore, when you buy 
Federal Castrol you get what you 
pay for. 


Federal Castrol is a highly sul- 
phonated No. 1 medicinal castor 
oil, readily soluble and almost 
odorless, made by our own process. 


Furnished with any fat content 
desired ... so, in comparing prices, 
be sure you have comparable anal- 
ysis. 


Upon request and without ob- 
ligation, we will furnish trial 
barrel for your own tests. 


We manufacture complete line 
of textile oils and chemicals, 
also heavy and special! greases. 
Write for information. 


r 
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FEDERAL 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


WORKS — ANNISTON, ALA 


BIRMINGHAM DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION ALABAMA 
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New Style Drum for Oil Spraying. 


Those concerned in the process of spraying oil on 
raw stock cotton will be interested in the new style 
drum developed for use with the Breton Minerol proc- 
ess of the Borne Scrymser Co. This new unit is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The oil is 
pumped from the original package and is metered to 





the spray head, any excess not required returning to 
the drum automatically. This, it is pointed out, elim- 
inates the carrying of small containers such as pails, 
making for cleanliness and safety, inasmuch as there 
is no oil at any point except enclosed in the automatic 
device. 

Regulation of this equipment is simple, it is ex- 
plained; deliveries of from one ounce up to 200 ounces 
per hour being possible. Delivery remains constant 
and uniform when the regulation has been set, it is 
stated. Empty drums are disconnected by means of 
a wrench or pliers, and a full drum is installed readily. 


New Sylphon Temperature Regulator 


Fulton Sylphon Company, Knoxville, Tenn., man- 
ufacturers of the thermostatic instruments, announce 
the development of the No. 921 Sylphon temperature 
regulator, for con- 
trolling tempera- 
ture of slashers, 
kettles, etc. This 
regulator is shown 
in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
The company 
points out that a 
feature of this reg- 
ulator is its neat- 
ness and compactness, its small size and attractive fin- 
ish, making it suitable as standard equipment on many 
kinds of apparatus. It is stated that the No. 921 reg- 
ulator is easily adjustable for temperatures, that its 
operation is unaffected by temperature fluctuations at 
the valve end, either above or below the bulb temper- 
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ature. An indicating scale, arbitrarily graduated, is 
provided so that the regulator may be readily re-set 
to a given point after having been changed. It is 
stated that excessive temperature rise at bulb of 100 
to 200 degrees will not damage the equipment. The 
standard regulator has an iron frame, with all other 
parts made of brass. The regular finish is black japan, 
but nickel-plated all-over can be supplied. 


The Effect of Repair Work on Machine Efficiency. 

A recently issued bulletin, “The Effect of Repair Work 
on Machine Efficiency,’ issued by the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., stresses the importance of pro- 
per maintenance of textile machinery. In this bulletin the 
company states that the Whitin repair department, as now 
operated, has a very real service available to cotton and 
woolén mills. Copies of the bulletin will be sent to all in- 
terested persons. 

Bristol’s Recording Psychrometers. 

Humidity conditions play an important part in the suc- 
cessful operation of textile mills, and in connection with 
the humidity apparatus, it is important to check its opera- 
tion and to determine the results being secured. In this 
connection, the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., have 
issued their Catalogue No. 2100 on the subject of Bristol’s 
Recording Psychrometers (wet and dry bulb thermometers), 
designed to make it possible to determine at any time the 
relative humidity or atmospheric moisture, and to give 
definite records of these conditions. The publication may 
be secured upon application to the company. 





Hooker Electrochemical Company Issues New Booklet. 

The Hooker Electrochemical Co., 25 Pine Street, New 
York City, recently published a very attractive and illustra- 
tive booklet. In this booklet very complete and helpful in- 
formation concerning the different chemicals manufactured 
by the Hooker Co., is given, as well as many very helpful 
chemical tests and tables. 


The World’s Cotton Situation. 

Bad farming and weevil damage are two of the most se- 
rious problems that America must tackle if it is to main- 
tain its production of cotton at a level in keeping with world 
demand, according to an annual review, “The World’s Cot- 
ton Situation,” by Professor John A. Todd, of Liverpool, 
England, just published by The Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York. 


The Durene Association Changes Original Plans. 


Decision to locate the Merchandising Counsel Division of 
The Durene Association of America in New York City rath- 
er than in Philadelphia, as was originally planned, has been 
reached by the advertising committee of the organization, it 
was recently announced. The headquarters will be located 
in the Merchants Square Bldg., at 40 Worth Street, Room 
1009, where all information of the Association Merchandis- 
ing Counsel activities can be obtained. 

It has also been learned that research work on Durene, 
which has been concentrated for some months on under- 
wear and hosiery, has been extended into various ends of 
the woven fabric field. 





Copes Issues New Catalog. 


The Northern Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., has just 
issued a new catalog which offers a very complete descrip- 
tion of Copes Feed Water Regulators for both low and high 
pressure service, with many interesting photographs of ac- 
tual installations. The Copes Type RG Combined Feed- 
Flow Water-Pressure Regulator is, for the first time, in- 
cluded in a Copes catalog, along with many other products 
that have widespread applications in the power plants of 
industrials and central stations. Catalog will be furnished 
upon request to the company. 
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The extremely sheer stocking pro- 

ducing a nude effect has developed a 

demand for this ‘‘Spiral Knit” hose in 
service weights. 


This “Spiral Knit”? stocking can be made on our 
Model K—either plain or spiral—300, 320 and 
340 needles. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WII 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TT 


produced 


with the 
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unerring choice 


fallr on 
RAYON 


of FINE FINIZF 
SS 


OMEN’S instinct for charm and daintiness 


finds expression in beautifully seamed Rayon 
undergarments. 










This important phase of production is well handled 
by Willcox & Gibbs Machines. They are perfected 
machines . . . responding quickly and skillfully to 
every seaming and stitching demand. 


The ability of Willcox & Gibbs Machines to produce 
uniformly beautiful work ... the economy of their 
production due to long and reliable service... have 
enabled them to create a new, high standard in sew- 
ing machines. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Write our Home 
Office for samples 
made on these ma- 


Sole United 
States and Can- 
adian Agents for 





Cornely and chines, or submit 
Uniart Embroid- your own fabrics 
ery Machines. for sample purposes. 





d ‘ ; 1 Scallopi 
Overlock Seaming and Lockstitch Machine a 


Hemming Machine Flatlock Machine 


“Genuine W & G Needles are the most economical” 
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Operating “#e Banner Jacquard 


The First of Two Articles Giving Practical Points on Different 
Problems Involved in the Operation of This Attachment 


7] NHE JACQUARD AT- 
| TACHMENT for the 
Banner machine is 
merely an improvement on 
the diagonal machine, but 
offers a greater variety of 
designs which may be 
changed in a very short 
time with practically no ad- 
justments to the knitting 
mechanism. 
The sinkers are entirely 
controlled by one jack dial 


By Bannerman 


6 Maer ARTICLE discusses the experiences of a 
well-informed and practical knitter in the 
operation of the Jacquard on the Banner type 
of knitting machine. Among the points cov- 
ered are the dial, the pattern drum, the sinkers, 
etc. The author is likewise the contributor 
who prepared our recent series in the “KNIT- 
TING KINKs’”’ department on the operation and 
adjustment of the regular type of Banner ma- 
chine.— THE Epitor. 


middle point of the jack lip 
(see Fig. 1) and retain it 
thusly until the final push. 
When one jack controls two 
sinkers they are engaged 
near each end of the jack 
lip (see Fig. 2). To se- 
cure this movement, an ad- 
justment can be made with 
set screws on each side of 
the beveled extension be- 
neath the dial (see Fig. 3). 
When making this adjust- 





placed in the same position 

as the front dial on the diagonal machine. It contains 
either the same number or one-half the number of 
jacks as there are sinkers in the sinker-head. A 3%4- 
inch, 36-gauge, 150- needle machine has 75 dial jacks, 
while a 34-inch, 24-gauge, 120-needle machine has 120 
jacks. Where there are the same number of jacks as 
sinkers, each jack controls one sinker, which means 
that a single stitch pin stripe can be produced, but 
when there are only one-half as many jacks as sinkers, 
then each jack controls two sinkers making the single 
stripe two stitches in width. 


The Dial. 


The jack dial must be set so that the jacks have a 
clearance above the sinker-head, over which they ride 
when pushing sinkers into action. A screw is located 
beneath the dial for this adjustment, and by paying 
strict attention to keeping the lock screw on it tight 
at all times, much trouble and many broken jacks or 
sinkers can be eliminated. When one jack controls 
one sinker, the jack should engage the sinker at the 


E are extremely pleased to announce 

that, beginning with the December is- 
sue, we shall resume the articles on full-fash- 
| ioned manufacturing by C. H. Baxter. 
W e know our many readers in that field will 
be glad to know of this, and will await his next 
and succeeding articles with much interest. At 
this time, let us remind these readers that Mr. 
Baxter will welcome any suggestions any of 
them may have as to phases of full-fashioned 
work which they would like to have him dis- 
cuss. Also, he will be glad to answer any 
specific full-fashioned problems which may be 
submitted to the “Knitting Kinks’ depart- 





ment the dial should be set 
so that the jacks will engage the sinker at the proper 
point; then if the jack gains or loses on the sinker be- 
fore the final push, it can be overcome by setting the 
strap 15736. If the jack gains, set the strap back; 
and if it loses, advance the strap. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to bend this strap to secure the proper adjust- 
ment even when the gear controlling the dial is prop- 
erly meshed with the cylinder ring gear and no lost 
motion is noticeable. 

The jack dial is geared to and controlled by the 
cylinder, and these gears should mesh as finely as pos- 
sible without friction. The adjustment is secured on 
the bushing bracket attached to circular base. When 
removing broken jacks or sinkers, care must be used 
to see that no pieces accidentally drop into these gears 
at the meshing point which is open for adjustment 
purposes. A butt caught there either jams the ma- 
chine or may break a tooth. The gear guards should 
at no time be removed while the machine is in motion, 
and when removed, should be done by the fixer, and 
not the knitter. 


An Editorial Announcement of Interest to Full-Fashioned Mills 


ment of this magazine. 

In the article to appear next month, Mr. 
Baxter will, among other things, give a glos- 
sary of terms used in connection with full-fash- 
ioned machines and full-fashioned hosiery, ex- 
plaining each of them clearly. This will be of 
particular interest to those persons just enter- 
ing into the game, who undoubtedly are find- 
ing many new terms which Mr. Baxter’s article 
will clarify for them. 

Following this article, he plans to discuss 
needles and narrowing points, and later, press- 
offs and waste. 


Epiror CoTTON. 
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What the self-starter has done for 
the automobile, the new Wildman 
Slow Motion Mechanism is doing 
for the Full-Fashioned Machine. 


The touch of a lever replaces 
strong-arm work. 





The new Wildman Slow-Motion mechanism 





Let us explain in detail. Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Div., Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN. 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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The short butt dial jacks control the long butt plait- 
ing sinkers, and vice versa. This is done to allow for 
the throwing of dial jacks out of action when going in 
and out of the heel and toe, and is done on a medium 
push or more movement of drum 17. When going into 
the heel or toe, the dial heel and toe cam 15742 must 
drop in half way on the short butt jacks, engage the 
long butt jacks and complete the full movement there- 
in. This dial heel and toe cam must work freely and 
with a snap. When it lags or works stiffly, beware of 
broken jacks or the entire dial smashed up. Should 
the dial stick or break the first couple of long butt 
jacks just as it starts on the first reciprocating mo- 
tion when going into heel and toe, be sure that all of 
the jacks are clearing the extreme point of Cam No. 1 
in Fig. 4. 

In the heel the lowering pickers are thrown into 
action by only one kick of the drum, and the second 
kick is made by the pawl (not the evener dog) when 
going out of the heel where half-hose stop link 7423 
is used. This is done to throw the short butt dial 


jacks into action on the last backward motion so there 
is no miss in the design when going into the foot. 
When going out of the heel, the dial cam movement is 
the opposite of the motion when going in, i.e., the dial 
heel and toe cam comes half-way out in long butts, al- 





lowing the short butts to pass under it and completes 
the final movement while in the short butts. On all 
movements of the dial cam the elevating cam must be 
set to stop in medium on the first kick, and not hang 
over either in high or low section. This will break the 
butts. 

Should the first short butt dial jack break going 
out of the heel, turn the machine by hand and be sure 
that the first short butt jacks are passing through the 
race and getting away from the extreme point of Cam 
No. 2, Fig. 4, so they will be properly engaged by se- 
lectors. If they do not pass the point of Cam No. 2 
then the dial is not getting enough throw, and to rem- 
edy this, give the cylinder more throw by adjusting 
the connecting rod on the 104-tooth gear. The Jac- 
quard machine is timed for a cylinder throw of one- 
half inch or under, but do not get it too close to O. 

When dial jack butts are broken, the most satis- 
factory method is to immediately remove the dial top 
and take out the broken pieces. The clearance between 
cams is necessarily small, and a few butts jammed in 
the race will strip every butt off the jacks in the dial 
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and frequently breaks the cams, so the shorter method 
is to remove a few immediately upon breaking. While 
the dial top is removed, or in removing same, do not 
alter the line of jack butts, and the top will fall back 
on again, but once they become moved, it is often nec- 
essary to strip a section, or the entire dial, and re- 
place them one at a time through the slot in the front 
of the dial. Do not remove the ring, just at the top, 
and when refilling the dial keep the ring off until all 








of the jacks are placed, then fit on the top and ring 
at the same time. 

When the dial jacks break or split in half in the 
run-down, examine the cam 750 on the dial (see Fig. 
5). This should be set in far enough to give clear- 
ance for the butts when they are inside and outside of 
the race. The butts may have sufficient room when 
outside of the race, and not have enough push to give 
the sinkers the required movement. If the cam is too 
far out, the jacks will strike points of the cam and 

















break when going into the race. If these points are 
nicked, the trouble is thereby located. This cam should 
also be the same height as the outside dial cam 15749; 
if higher, it will tilt the jacks and break off the butt. 
Likewise, all inside and outside cams should be the 
same height, with edges and points polished, so that 
when the jacks are riding on one they will slide over 
another smoothly and not receive a sudden jar or jolt. 

When the long butt draw cam is dropping too low it 
will cause the short butt sinkers to be partly drawn 
cut of line, which moves the jacks just enough for 
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Keeping Up the Flow of 


se theLeading Hosiery Mills 


FIRST AND ONLY FULL AUTOMATIC 
WRAP STRIPE MACHINE FOR HIGH 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Knit-in ornament gives the raised 
effect of imported hand embroi- 
dered hose @ 8 color feeds = Built 
for finest gauges in men’s half hase 





ne style ideas can be capitalized into successful 
merchandise only after the production head has 
answered the question: “Is it practical for our machines?” 

In mills operating BANNER AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINES, 
style ideas find an exceedingly high average of accept- 
ance for machine production. The versatility and adap- 
tability of BANNER MACHINES is well known throughout 
the industry. 

But the machines themselves are only part of the 
service which the industry has learned to expect from 
Hemphill. In the Hemphill engineering laboratory, ex- 
perimentation, design and service are always going 
forward under the direction of the Hemphill board of 
executives. With a keen and uncompromising eye to effi- 
ciency in hosiery production—with up-to-date knowl- 
edge of all style trends—these experienced hosiery 
authorities are always ready to help in the manufac- 
turer's production problems. 


Complete machine catalog and full description 
of Hemphill service on request of an executive 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
213 So. Broad James Bldg. Commercial Bank Bidg. 
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FIG. 5 


them to strike cam 750 and break. 

The best results are obtained by not using much 
oil on the dial top, as friction is required on the jacks, 
but if it becomes dry, the cams are worn and nicked 
more quickly. 


(The second and concluding section of this article, 
continuing this discussion, will appear in an early issue.— 


The Editor.) 
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Among the Knitting Mills 





ONSTRUCTION work on the new unit of the knit un- 
derwear plant of the William Carter Co., Macon, Ga., 
is to be started soon. 

The Southeastern Construction Co. has been awarded the 
contract for the construction of a two story addition to the 
Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. The addition is to cost 
approximately $375,000. 

The Ellis Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, N. C., part of which 
is already in operation, is expected to be completed shortly. 
The machinery to be installed includes 10 Reading full-fash- 
ioned machines of 42-gauge, 15 Schubert and Salzer full- 
fashioned machines of 39-gauge and 8 Schubert and Salzer 
42-gauge full-fashioned machines, thus making a total of 33 
full-fashioned machines. 

Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New York, N. J., has been 
awarded the contract for full-fashioned hosiery machinery 
to be installed in the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The new plant of the Cadet Knitting Co., Columbia, 
Tenn., was scheduled to start operation about the middle of 


October. A number of full-fashioned hosiery machines have 
been purchased, part of which are already in transit. The 
building is 2-story, brick. 

The Goodenow Textile Co., of Kansas City, Mo., are 


building an $80,000 plant to manufacture hosiery and un- 
dergarments. F. I. Goodenow is president of the company. 
S. B. Tarbet has been appointed architect. 

C. H. Bond, vice-president and general manager of the 
Everwear Hosiery Company, which was recently moved 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Chattanooga, Tenn., has announc- 
ed the proposed construction of a dye house and finishing 
plant. Although the exact location of the building has not 


been decided upon, machinery has already been purchased. 

J. H. Davenport, general manager and secretary-treasur- 
er of the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently announced that an addition will be started immediate- 
ly to the full-fashioned hosiery plant at Eleventh and King 
St. 


The addition, including equipment, will cost $300,000. 
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Full-fashioned machinery will be installed which will in- 
crease production 300 dozen pairs daily, thus giving the 
plant a daily production of 1500 dozen pairs. Modern mill 
type construction will be used, and the equipment will in- 
clude a washed air humidifier system. Entire installation 
will not be completed before next Spring, although a por- 
tion of the machinery will be received at once. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Brookneal, Va., is negotia- 
ting with outside capitalists to erect a new hosiery mill in 
that city, to be known as Sure Wear Hosiery Mills. The 
plans are practically completed. 

The Davidson Hosiery Mills, Lexington, N. C., manufac- 
turers of knitted sports hose, are now operating both day 
and night. 

The Revere Knitting Mills, Ine., by building a 3-story 
addition, 50xS0O ft., which will give an additional floor 
space of 45,000 sq. ft., will be able to increase their present 
production 50 per cent. 

The Fulwear Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., recently 
opened their plant. Equipment, which includes six Scott & 
Williams, 240-needle spiral knitting machines, has been in- 
stalled. The plant will utilize silk, rayon, Celanese and 
mercerized cotton in the production of its goods, which will 
be marketed under the name of “Fulwear Hosiery,” and 
only men’s fancy hosiery will be turned out for the present. 
The plant will have an initial capacity of 60 dozen pairs 
daily. W. R. Watkins is president and Luther C. Watkins 
is secretary and treasurer. 

An announcement was recently made of the installation 
of 100 knitting machines to the plant of the Real Silk Hosi- 
ery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind. The company expects to have 
the plant in full operation by the first of the year, at which 
time the output will be doubled. 

The plant of the Lock-Knit Hosiery Mills Co., High Point, 
N. C., is now operating 230 Scott & Williams Knitting ma- 
chines for the manufacture of men’s fancy half hose, using 
cotton and rayon combed yarns. 

The department of the Kingsport (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills 
which was recently added for the manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery will continue to produce this product, while 
a part of the plant has been closed down for awhile. 

The Wendell (N. C.) Hosiery Mill Company’s plant is 
devoting most of its output to the manufacture of cotton 
half hose, although some silk and rayon hosiery is being 
manufactured. 

The Terry Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., is now opera- 
ting 30 Scott & Williams spiral knitting machines, with four 
Rome dyeing machines. It finishes and dyes its own pro- 
ducts. 

The initial shipment was recently made by the Alabama 
Hosiery Mill’s new plant at Decatur, Ala., 100 dozen pairs 
of hose having been shipped to the eastern market. There 
are only three machines in operation at the present time, 
but others are being installed. The number of employees is 
also very small at the present time, only 20 being employed. 
Others will be taken on upon the addition of more machin- 
ery, however. 

The Belmont (N. C.) Hosiery Mill, Inc., have announced 
that construction work on a one-story addition to house dye- 
ing and finishing equipment will get under way immediate- 
ly. 

The Jones Knitting Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., have 
awarded a general contract to A. V. Perkinson, Inec., of the 
same city for the construction of a one-story addition. 

The Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., New York, recently 
awarded a general contract to the Barney Ahlers Construc- 
tion Co., also of New York, for a new mill at Lansdale, Pa., 
consisting of main one-story, brick and steel unit, 25x100 
ft., dyehouse, storage building, boiler unit, etc., reported to 
cost $100,000 with equipment. 

The Reading Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., 
recently moved into its new plant at 12th and Bern streets, 
where the company has erected a 3-story building. Fifteen 


new 42-gauge machines are to be installed, and the total will 
reach 45 by the end of the year. 

The Full-Knit Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C., which is 
housed in the Standard Building, has 44 of the newest type 
HH spiral machines in operation in its Burlington plant. 
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Te Multi-Design True- 
Ribbed Top makes this a 
dual-use half-hose ... It may 
be worn either full-length or 
turned down (see illustration) 
... Just one of the many styl- 
ing ideas which the Fidelity 
Multi-Design Machine 
makes possible. 


Full information and 
catalogue upon request. 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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A History of Hosiery Inspec- 
tion 
By Edward R. Ammon 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR 
PART THREE 








HIS is the third of a series of articles on ‘‘The 
History of Hosiery Inspection,’’ by Edward R. Am- 
mon. The first article appeared in the August num- 
ber and the second in the September issue. Subse- 
quent installments will appear in later issues.—The 


Editor. 








I N 1825 THE FIRST KNITTING MILL had come to 
Pennsylvania and was established in German- 
town. Strange to say as the result of this start Phila- 
delphia, and what were then its suburbs, soon took the 
lead in the production of hosiery. This lead was 
maintained until 
very recently and 
as the years 
brought improve- 
ments, Philadel- 
phia manufactur- 
ers were exceed- 
ing apt in grasp- 
ing the opportu- 





nities each new 
invention afford- 

~Y, d ed. 
An Inspection Desareisest. Became While much 
a Necessity. thought and im- 
provement was 


made in the machines to produce hosiery as nearly 
perfect as possible, the human element in their opera- 
tion has always been uncertain. 

As a result, the quality of the product varies great- 
ly and, in consequence, as a matter of protection, man- 
ufacturers were compelled to employ inspectors whose 
duty was to look carefully over each stocking and cor- 
rect defects in manufacture or material that they dis- 
covered. 

In the early days of the hand machine this was ac- 
complished by the wife or daughter in the home and 
wasn’t a very serious problem as the father or son, 
who was the knitter, was so close to the consumer that 
there was practically no chance to pass defective work. 

With the rise of the factory system new problems 
developed. With many machines, many operators and 
much production to watch, a well organized inspection 
department became a vital necessity. 

The proprietors had to depend on the inspection de- 
partment for the following valuable services. 

First, to see that the hosiery which the manufac- 
turer paid the operator for was good and salable. (In 
other words, that he got what he paid for). 

Second, to see that the customer received honest 
merchandise when he bought hosiery from that partic- 
ular manufacturer. (That the purchaser also received 


value). 
Each of these services, when not properly accom- 
plished, have been the downfall of numerous manufac- 


turers. 


Due to progressiveness in selling hosiery to- 
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day, they are far more vital than ever. 

In succeeding installments we will see how serious- 
ly this was neglected in many instances, also how the 
changing status of women and prosperity in general 
forced a far reaching change in the method of inspect- 


ing hosiery. 





HILE a number of full-fashioned hosiery mills in 
and near Philadelphia were organized and are 
owned, mainly, by knitters and are in successful opera- 
tion, it is believed there will be a considerable increase 
in the number, since many mills are having one knitier 
operate two machines—more having adopted this plan 
since it was conceded, under certain stipulations, by the 
hosiery workers’ union after several conferences with 
manufacturers operating union shops. This arrangement 
and the increased production of hosiery by reason of 
using 24-section leggers and 28-section footers, some es- 
timating this increase at around 10 per cent, minimum, 
leaves some of the less skilled operatives without em- 
ployment, hence the gain in number of labor owned 
mills. To what extent the Aurora Hosiery Co. is labor 
controlled is not disclosed. 
HE MASTER HOSIERY MILLS is the more recent 
addition to the full fashioned group in Philadelphia. 
It is headed by Marc Sternberg, who was president of 
Emmeth Textiles, Inc., and recently sold his half inter- 
est to Alexander D. Robinson, treasurer of a Philadel- 
phia banking institution. Mr. Sternberg states the new 
mill which already has eight leggers will knit 42, 45 and 
48-gauge stockings, of three, four, five and eight thread 
silk. The concern, which has applied for a charter, has 
floor space for more than 100 machines. 


Two New Types of Knit Garments. 

For the two-fold purpose of presenting types of under- 
wear that have unusual style appeal and which at the same 
time are applicable to Fall and Winter Seasons—supplant- 
ing the light summer weights of athletic undergarments— 
two new types of knit garments have just been developed 
by the Design and Merchandising Divisions of the Associat- 
ed Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, 40 Worth 
Street, New York City. One is made of a flat knit fabric 
constructed from a fine French spun worsted yarn having a 
wool content of approximately 42 per cent, while the other 
has been designed in a ribbed fabric with a worsted con- 
tent of about 22 per cent. 

Additional Contracts for Full-Fashioned Machinery. 

Alfred Hofmann, Ineorporated, West New York, N. J., 
agents in this country of the H. S. L. (Theodore Lieber- 
knecht) full-fashioned hosiery machines, announce the pla- 
cing with them of orders for additional equipment. The 
Merit Hosiery Company, Ozone Park, L. I., has decided to 
enlarge the capacity of its plant by installing a considerable 
number of these machines. The Cadet Hosiery Company, 
which has added to its holdings very substantially by open- 
ing a plant at Columbia, Tenn., has purchased a number of 
this type of machine for the Columbia plant. The Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., which only recent- 
ly installed a considerable number of these machines, have 
placed another order covering an additional consignment of 
machinery. 





Year Book for 1929 Published. 

The 1929 edition of the Year Book of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, reference work of the cot- 
ton manufacturing world, is now being distributed. It is 
stated that more new material has been added in the cur- 
rent issue than in several years, as a number of new re 
ports of special interest to the industry were inaugurated 
during 1928. “For the first time, the cotton manufacturer 


has a detailed picture of the particular parts of the cotton 
crop in which he is interested,” writes Secretary Russell T. 
Fisher, of the Association, in the preface. 
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LD KNITTER'S son asks him in this letter 

for his opinion regarding the two-machine 
system for full-fashioned knitters, and the old 
gentleman “speaks his mind’ in the matter. 
Please bear in mind that he will welcome from 
any reader suggestions as to subjects to be dis- 
cussed in these letters in future issues.—The 


Editor. | 


DEAR DAD: 

We have decided to add some more full-fashioned 
equipment, and find we are able to get these machines 
in faster than we thought. For this reason it is going 
to tax me to train knitters as fast as I need them, and 
I have been considering the two-machine system as a 
solution to the problem, and I would like to have your 
views in this matter. I will appreciate a thorough 
analysis of this question as you see it, and will await 
with interest your reply. 

With kindest regards to all the boys, I remain 

YouR AFFECTIONATE SON. 


DEAR SON: 

I have your inquiry with reference to the two-ma- 
chine system. Like all questions of policy, there are 
some points of favor and some of disfavor. The ad- 
vocates of this system claim for it an economic ad- 
vantage, and doubtless correctly so, temporarily. 

My idea is that the whole order of things with ref- 
erence to full-fashioned knitting has been wrong, due 
to a clannish system which is not in line with Ameri- 
can ideals. There never has been such outstanding 
ability or craftsmanship required of a full-fashioned 
knitter in proportion to wages they have obtained. 
Therefore, the time is rapidly approaching when such 
inequalities must be adjusted. But why originate an- 
other inequality more vicious in its possibilities to 
combat one which is rapidly correcting itself? I mean 
by this, why raise the wage of an already over-paid op- 
erative and greatly underpay a youth as a helper who 
may be more intelligent and has a keener sense of 
right and fair play—or I might say in modern lingo, 
is a better sport—and poison his mind with such gross 
injustice and make of him an agitator rather than a 
capable operator? 

You can’t take advantage of a boy and get away 


with it. He will rise up as an old man to curse you. 
The average ambitious youth will learn to operate a 
full-fashioned knitting machine in from three to six 
months in a very acceptable manner, and then to ask 
him to stand in an alley and do more than 50 per cent 
of the work for a few dollars a week, while the old 
knitter looks wise and pulls down from a hundred to a 
hundred and forty dollars a week, with the thought of 
building loyalty and harmony in the plant, is too ab- 
surd for any consideration. 

As a foreigner would say, the plan is a “Yankee 
trick” to correct a serious blunder which has already 
been made, but you have to take advantage of intelli- 
gent American youth to put the plan over, and I pre- 
dict it will not work. 


If you will put one of these helpers on every full- 
fashioned machine in the country for the next six 
months with a definite plan of paying this helper a fair 
and reasonable wage at the end of this time, to run 
one machine and run it right, the whole problem will 
be solved. 


I am opposed to the two-machine plan in the next 
place, because there is as much work in properly op- 
erating and running production off of a twenty-four 
section machine as could be reasonably expected of 
one man. If the two knitters in the same alley will 
work together and help each other hook up and turn 
welts, etc., a far greater production of better quality 
can be run than could possibly be obtained by one knit- 
ter and an indifferent disgruntled helper. 

I think a much better plan for working beginners 
with old knitters is the group plan, which is to put 
an old knitter in charge of about six machines being 
operated by young knitters, and let him watch them 
to prevent mistakes and assist them with any work 
they are not capable of doing. 

In conclusion, however, I would say stick to your 
one-machine system and give your learners an in- 
centive to work for a machine and a knitter’s pay, and 
your biggest worries will be turning down applica- 
tions from helpers seeking relief from gross injustice. 

Now these are just my own views of the question 
and I would ask that you consider it thoroughly from 
every other angle before making any definite decision. 
I shall be glad to have a report of your final conclu- 
sions. 

With love, from all, I am 

Your DAD. 
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TORRINGTON LATCH 





AL MANAK 


CAG See 


1929 Nov. hath 30 days 11 mo. 


Time on his wing fast hastes away, 
And chills each warm succeed} 
To Capricorn Sol hastes each day, 

So nights the days exceed. 


FARMERS ALMANAK 1819 


FALL fashions are at their high tide of 
popularity. A multitude of knit fabric designs are 
vying for favor . . . and the excellence of the knit- 


ting iS a determining factor of the vogue. 


: Knitters who take their cue from this signif- 
t : il 
‘ icant fact are insistent upon good needles. They 
1 rely upon Torrington Latch Needles, which never 
K 

disappoint. 
r 
" 
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Torringtons excel through our specialization 
in precision manufacture. These good needles meet 
your ideas... for they are noted for uniformity, 


fine temper and smoothness of finish. 





Also manufac- 
turers of Tor- 
rington Full 
Fashioned 
Needles, first 
choice for 


quality. 





(ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


’ forrington 


BRANCHES: 
Cc. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 









, Conn, USA. 


FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON. CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 
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Super-Processed 


YARN 


Spun to meet rigidly maintained specifica- 
tions of high quality, Durene is rapidly filling 
knitters’ and weavers’ demands for a high 
grade, lustrous yarn which will either blend 
perfectly with other yarns or make up beauti- 
fully by itself. 


The King of Mercerized Yarns, Durene, in 
woven or knitted garments is assuming a defi- 
nite place among style merchandise in both the 
low and high priced fields. No other yarn 
within the price range of Durene can approach 
it in long wear, lasting sheen. 


Durene as manufactured by the American 
Yarn and Processing Co. is spun from care- 
fully selected long staple cotton. Special pro- 
cessing increases its durability, elasticity, ab- 
sorbency and its affinity for dyes. Investigate 
Durene, the durable yarn with the subdued 
sheen. 


Write for quotation and samples on all 
counts, 
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AMERICAN YARN! & PROCESSING CO. 








Representatives 
at all principal 
centers, 
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Wants Information on Knitting Ingrain 
Hosiery on S. & W. Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Is the manufacture of ingrain hosiery for men and 
women practical, from a manufacturing point of view, 
on a seamless knitting machine of the Scott & Wil- 
liams type? What are the problems encountered in 
using this method in the knitting operation, if any? 
Also, are there any difficulties in the finishing opera- 
tion? 

I should be very glad to have any of your readers 
with experience along this line answer these questions 
and give any further information with reference to 
the running of ingrain work on Scott & Williams ma- 
chines. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4659. 


Preventing Cut-outs On Set-Up Stitches. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


One of the main causes of cut-outs on the Scott 
& Williams Model K machines is the breaking of the 
set-up loops as they are being formed. There are 
various reasons for the breaking of these set-up 
loops but one of the main causes is using leg yarn, 
which is nearly always under tension, for making 
the set-up stitch. Naturally this tension on the 
yarn puts too much strain on the loops in their form- 
ation, thus causing split loops from time to time. 

It is the policy of some manufacturers to use leg 
yarn made of silk for making up the set up, the pur- 
pose being to prevent the loops from breaking dur- 










OIL CuP 





OIS8 SPREADER SET 
DIRECTLY IN CENTER 
OF THE DISCS. WORKS 

FREELY ON SHAFT. 







WIRE TO 
SET UP LEVER 





We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. ll questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 





ing their formation. However, due to the fact that 
tension is placed on this yarn in order to plait the 
sole, the trouble is common here. 

The purpose of this article is to show a method 
of relieving the tension on the leg yarn during the 
time the set up loops are being formed, and this, I 
believe, is the only method of preventing cutouts. 


Most all Scott & Williams machines are equipped, 
or should be, with oil bottles for softening the leg 
yarn, as well as to lubricate the face of the needles. 
On the face of these oilers is a yarn tension through 
which the leg yarn passes as it passes over the wick. 


The best method I have found for preventing 
breaking of the set-up loops is to have a device, as 
shown in Fig. 1, attached to the oiler which, as the 
set-up lever goes forward, pulls on the ‘-inch wire 
rod which is attached to a shaft on the disc spreader, 
thereby causing the spreader to come between the 
two discs of the yarn tension just enough to relieve 
the yarn. This motion remains this way until the set- 
up lever comes back, thus relieving the tension caused 
by the forward action of the set-up lever and allow- 
ing only the tension applied by the discs for regular 
work. 

To use this disc spreader, it is necessary to have 
the lubricator, which on all Scott & Williams machines 
is on a vertical shaft, as low on the shaft as possible. 
This is done in order to get as short and direct pull 
on the yarn as possible when in action. 

The shaft that the spreader is on is threaded on 
one end and is screwed into the lubricator at a right 
angle to it, and placed in such a position that the 
spreader will be exactly over the disc tension with 
the proper amount of clearance between the two. 

In using the disc spreader no change whatever is 
made in the way the yarn is threaded, as there is only 
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Are Your 
Hosiery Machines® 
thoroughly mod 


Do they enable you to instantly meet the de- 
mands of fashion by turning out the type and 
kind of full-fashioned hosiery in vogue at the moment? 
Do they produce novel effects in clock and lace designs 
and in fancy stripes? Do they produce the sheerest 
silk gauge chiffon as uniformly and successfully as 
they produce heavier grades? 
















Unless your machines meet all these requirements they are not mod- 
ern and they are not high quality Machines. The EINSIEDEL 
“REINER” and the SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Machines pictured below are used exclusively by a 
great number of hosiery manufacturers who are world famous for 
the originality of their designs, the wearability and beauty of their 
products. This is conclusive proof that these Machines are not only 
modern, but eminently satisfactory, and that they are trustworthy 
and reliable and can be depended upon to turn out products only of the 
highest and most satisfactory quality. 
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EINSIEDEL “REINER” High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 





SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 
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Unquestionably the most popular machine on the mar- 
ket today. Meets the demand of the most particular 
manufacturer. In any number of sections and in any 
gauge; seven carries and needle heads (14 in. to 16 
in.) ; driven by two horse-power motor. 65 full courses 
per minute. Safety device to prevent machine from 
turning back. Roller bearings in all ware rollers with 
as many grooves as desired. Attachments provided for 
making split plating, plated heels, narrowed heel caps, 


This machine is built on lines very similar to the 
Finsiedel “Reiner”. Only the highest grade materials 
are used, and back of it stands the reputation of one 
of the largest flat-knitting machine manufacturers in 
the world. The Seyfert & Donner Machine attains a 
speed up to the amazing figure of 72 full courses per 
minute—due to Slur Cocks and Jack Heads produced 
exclusively by this manufacturer. The lubricating sys- 
tem is ideal, as all parts of the draw are automatically 


oiled every fifty courses. The machine is delivered in 
any desired number of sections and in any gauge, and 
it ‘can be depended upon to produce a maximum of 
firsts and a minimum of seconds and substandards. 


French and high heels. The machine slows down auto- 
matically when narrowing and making heels. Chain 
drive, located in center. This machine represents the 
highest type of mechanical craftsmanship. 


Any day in the week except Sunday, our friends are welcome 
in our factory, where they can see the above machines im 
actual operation, and can decide for themselves as to their 
superiority over all competitors. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


550-564 Gregory Avenue if s i “> 
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one way for threading the yarn. 

I believe anyone will find it a wonderful help and 
saving to use this spreader. It is very simple to ap- 
ply and the parts are easily obtainable. The parts I 
used were standard Scott & Williams parts. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4632. 





Causes of Tuck Needles Bending Latches. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I noticed in the July issue of CoTTON that “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4586” is having trouble running his 314- 
inch, 260-needle Scott and Williams machines, stating 
that tuck needles bend the latch at times. I have some 
suggestions to offer that I believe will help him. 

There are several things that will bend fashion 
needles that will not bend the other needles, so if 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4586” will check up on the follow- 
ing I believe he will be able to make the necessary 
corrections to eliminate his trouble: 

I would first advise him to see that all of his fash- 
ion needles have the cut back sinkers on each side of 
them, and to see also that there is no burr on them 
and that they are not bent or tight. 

Then, too, the brass should be in good line with 
the needle and there should be no rough place as far 
down as the latch of the needle goes. 

The throat plate should not be allowed to extend out 
too far, as the latches of the fashion needles are longer 
and will at times bend here. 

Sometimes the welt presser is going in too far 
when the machine transfers, which will cause the 
latches to be bent. 

Then, after seeing that his tucking device trips 
properly, and checking over the aforementioned, if 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4586” is still having his trouble, I 
would advise him to check over the sinker and stitch 
cams to see that there are no rough or nicked out 
cams. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4630. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question submitted by “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4586” in the July issue of COTTON, who 
states that the tuck needles are bending the latches at 
times on his 31-inch, 260-needle Scott and Williams 
machines. 

I believe his trouble may be overcome if he will 
use special sinkers that are manufactured by Scott 
and Williams for this purpose. These sinkers have a 
deeper cut out throat than the ordinary sinkers, as 
shown by the sketch in Fig. 2, and should be used, one 
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on each side of the long latch needle. The sketch in 
Fig. 1 shows the regular sinker which is not cut out. 

The reason for the needle bending the latch at the 
fashioning point or ankle is because it is the tightest 
part of the stocking. At this point the needles are 
brought higher, thus allowing the needles to open or 
close at the point where the sinkers start to push in, 
catching the latch and bending it. 

A. C. F. (WIs.) 





A Question on the Model K. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Here is a question I would like to ask through the 
columns of “KNITTING KINKS,” with reference to 
using the old time drum cam in getting a tight ankle, 
without showing loose and tight between the leg and 
the foot tensions. I understand the use of the gradu- 
ated cam, and have cut the old cam sloping, but so 
far have failed to get complete satisfaction. This re- 
lates to the Model K Scott & Williams machine. 

I should be very glad to have some discussion on 
this. 

H. B. (TENN.) 


Stop Motions on Model K. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 1087 of the July issue of COTTON in the 
“KNITTING KINKS” department, you published a 
question from a contributor who wished to get the 
experience of hosiery mills using stop motions on 
Model K machines. He asked the question to start 
some discussion on this, pointing out what he consid- 
ered the advantages and disadvantages of theidea as 
applied to a hosiery machine of this type. Under the 
head of advantages, he said, “The purpose of course is 
to stop the machine at the moment a broken end or slub 
appears, keeping it from getting to the needles and 
spoiling the hose. Savings of this sort, we are advis- 
ed, would more than repay for the cost of stop mo- 
tions in a short period of time.” He had some in- 
quiries to make as to the possible disadvantages of 
the proposition saying, “In order to use stop motions, 
it is necessary to run the threads from the cone to the 
top of the stop motion thread guide, then back again 
to the needle. This extra distance which the thread 
must travel causes extra tension and drag on the 
yarn, which has a connection with the various cut- 
out troubles in the hose. Mechanical adjustment is 
always necessary in keeping them in condition, and 
with different sizes of thread they must be adjusted 
accordingly.” 

We have been using stop motions on our Model 
K machines for sometime, and in fact, would not 
think of trying to operate our machines without 
them. These stop motions keep the machines from 
running empty after the yarn is broken, whieh re- 
sults in a saving of bent or broken needle latches, 
When knots or slubs in the yarn enter the needles, 
the stop motion stops the machine, which prevents 
further waste, and saves machine wrecks which at 
times have broken every needle, requiring hours of 
labor to repair. 
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According to our experience, there are no disad- 
vantages at all in operating stop motions on the Mod- 
el K machine, and as indicated, our experience with 
them is highly satisfactory. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4637. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We should like to give in this letter our experi- 
ence with stop motions on Model K knitting ma- 
chines, in response to an inquiry which appeared in 
the July issue of your magazine in the “KNITTING 
KINKS” department. The man asking the question 
wished to get experiences of other mills with these 
attachments as to their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

I will say that we have about 550 stop motions in 
use, and they are about 85 per cent efficient in stop- 
ping the machines for yarn flaws, etc., on the yarns 
that are running over them. The machines that are 
based on a gauge of 34-inch diameter, 220-needle, 
and coarser, will handle all yarns over a stop mo- 
tion, except the backing yarn in our plaited numbers, 
and the high splice and double sole yarns that are 
plaited. The extra tension caused by running the 
backing yarns and high splice and double sole yarns 
over the stop motion brings them to the outside of 
the fabric, which shows up as misplaiting. Machines 
with gauges of 3%%-inch diameter, 240-needle and 
finer, will not handle the heel and toe yarns over the 
stop motions. The extra tension on these yarns caus- 
es them to cut out, and holes are often made in this 
way. 

On most of our machines, the body yarns, and in 
plaited styles the facing yarns only, are run over 
stop motions. This gives protection on most of the 
yarn used in making the stocking. 

Some of the causes of waste which can be saved 
by yarn stop motions, are: 

Large knots and slubs; ends; packages that have 
been roughly handled; underwound yarn; knots on 
the outside of the package; rough bobbins or cones; 
objects coming in contact with the package obstruct- 
ing the delivery; and yarn falling beneath the base 
of the cone or bobbin. 

The slub catchers are set to catch knots and slubs 
larger than a weaver’s knot. We find that when fine 
counts are used, a sensitive setting is required for 
the stop motion trip arm. On styles using 125 de- 
nier of rayon and finer, the stop motion trip arm 
is made longer and lighter in weight. The length is 
extended until the yarn just drops off when tripped. 
It is made lighter by using a wire of smaller diame- 
ter, and the porcelain is eliminated by bending the 
end of the wire in the shape of a guide. The light- 
er trip arm does not require a very strong support- 
ing spring, and when a weaker spring is used, the 
stop motion can be tripped by the pull of a light 
yarn without the same cutting out at the needles. 

On stockings made of all rayon, a course of loose 
stitches is made wherever the machine is stopped in 
the fabric. When the stop motions are used, a larger 
percentage of stocks are made by the strand catching 
on knots or from underwinding which would release 
without causing trouble if the stop motion was not 
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used. 

When the yarn from the No. 5 or the No. 6 finger 
is used in the makeup of the stocking, it should not 
be used over the stop motion as the extra tension 
causes cuts in this operation. 

There are some makes of mechanical stop motions 
that are highly efficient and are correspondingly 
high in price. It is necessary to adjust all of them 
to conform with the yarns and gauge of machine for 
which they are used. 

I should be very pleased to read in COTTON the 
experiences of other knitters on this subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4638. 


How Do You Keep the Cylinder Down? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


All of our Model K Scott & Williams machines 
are equipped with the stitch graduating attachment, 
which of course is to gradually tighten the stitch 
from the boot to the ankle. Our trouble is with our 
cylinders not dropping down to the proper level at 
each graduating kick. This causes our lengths to vary 
considerably. In order to overcome this trouble we 
have done several things that have helped, but it 
seems there must be another method that would prove 
more practical. The set screw on the cylinder tube 
arm which is just above the sinker ring cap is set 
down as closely as possible without having the top 
stick when making the reciprocating motion. We have 
a large screen door spring fastened to the cylinder 
tube to also pull down the cylinder. The insides of 
our cylinders are kept lubricated, so that there would 
not be any possible chance of their getting dry. 

In addition to what I have mentioned, what else 
can be done in order to get away from this trouble? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4620. 


How Should the Sinker Cams Be Set? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In my experience in training apprentice machin- 
ists, one of the hardest things I have found in teach- 
ing them, is how to set a sinker cam on a Scott & 
Williams machine. 

There is a set rule which the manufacturers of the 
machine recommends, which reads as follows: 

“Set the sinker cam so that the back of the needle 
comes even with the throat of the sinker as the needle 
rises.” This of course is referring to the first sinker 
that is all the way in, and is told by pushing the sink- 
ers back as far as they will go with the finger, because 
the sinker band holds them in further than this if this 
is not done. 

Then the bumper screws are set in as far as pos- 
sible without having the nibs of the sinkers projecting 
into the path of the needle at the feeding point and 
also leaving enough clearance for the sinkers going in 
when the slackening cam starts working in the sole 
(left-hand bumper screw). And then there is the re- 
lation the left side cam has in regard to the adjust- 
ments just mentioned for the left-hand sinker cam and 
bumper screw. Whenever the left side is moved back, 
or forward, this changes the relation which the hooks 
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of the needles have to the sinker and bumper screw 
adjustments, and in many cases these adjustments 
must be changed also for good knitting. It seems to 
be pretty hard to get this into the heads of the ma- 
chinists, but of course in due time, they grasp the 
principle. 

Cannot drawings be made to show the relation be- 
tween these various points in order to make it a little 
easier for the beginner? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4621. 


Wants Waste Percentages on Full- 
Fashioned. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would be very much interested in seeing in “KNIT- 
TING KINKS” some discussion from full-fashioned 
manufacturers giving, first, their experiences as to 
what might be considered a reasonable amount or per- 
centage of waste on different gauge hosiery, using 
different sizes of silk, and taking any variable factors 
into consideration. I should like to have their opinions 
as to the total amount of waste, and then their opinions 
as to the amount of waste exclusive of topper waste 
and including such things as pressoffs, loss from back 
winding, ete. 

Second, I should be very much interested in read- 
ing any method as to how waste of different kinds 
around a full-fashioned mill can be prevented and re- 
duced. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4642. 


Methods of Straightening Needles and 
Needle Breakage. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It is evident that quite a number of seamless hosi- 
ery manufacturers, particularly in the South, are be- 
ginning to get into the manufacture of full-fashioned 
material. There are many subjects of common interest 
to all of these men, and I think your “KNITTING 
KINKS” department provides an excellent forum for 
the discussion of these. 

As a suggestion for continuing the full-fashioned 
discussion in your knitting department, I would like 
to ask, through it, for full-fashioned manufacturers 
to give us some information with reference to needles 
in full-fashioned manufacturing. 

One point in which I would be very much interested 
is the subject of straightening the needles, and keep- 
ing them straight in the knitting operation. I would 
like very much for full-fashioned manufacturers to 
give, through “KNITTING KINKS’”, their detailed meth- 
ods of doing this. I know there must be different 
methods used in different mills, and I believe that a 
common discussion of how this is carried out would 
prove of value to all, and all of us would get some 
points from the other fellow’s ideas which we could 
use, and-he-might get some from ours. I know there 
are many things in connection with care of needles 
which some of your readers could emphasize for the 
good of all concerned. 

In this same connection, it would be interesting to 
all full-fashioned manufacturers to get actual mill fig- 
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ures as to how many needles are used per dozen on dif- 
ferent kinds of work, and what is considered to be a 
fair average consumption of needles in each case. As 
a specific question, I should like to ask: What would be 
considered a fair average of needle consumption per 
dozen hosiery on 39-gauge material? What would be 
a good average on 42-gauge, on 45-gauge, and on 48- 
gauge? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4641. 


Humidors on Full-Fashioned Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4601” concerning 
what type of humidor is best adapted for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturing—the jar type or the box 
type. 

This is a really interesting question and one upon 
which opinions differ. Some prefer the box type, 
whereas, others would use nothing but the jar type 
of humidor. 

Until a few years ago, the box type of humidor was 
the type generally used by most manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery, but in recent years the jar type has 
been gaining in-use, and in some ways this type is 
better than the box type, although I, myself, prefer 
the box type. 

My main reason for preferring the box type of 
humidor is that the silk placed in the box type will 
not mildew as quickly because of the large dimensions 
of this type of box, which means greater circulation 
of air. This is especially true in the Summer months, 
as every manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery 
knows that during these months, one must watch the 
silk very closely and see that it is used up quickly, 
otherwise mildew will form. Another reason I pre- 
fer the box type is that I have always found that the 
mercerized yarns will run better and make better 
fabric when in a damp state and by using the box 
type of humidor, one can place the mercerized yarns 
in the box and the yarn will pick up some of the meis- 
ture content of the box. 

By having the yarns in the box, it prevents some 
of the lint from flying in the air and keeps the ma- 
chine cleaner, because of less lint accumulating on the 
various working parts of a machine. 

I know of one or two manufacturers who use the 
jar type of humidors for mercerized yarns as well as 
for silk and when jars are used for the mercerized 
yarns, of course, this answers the same purpose, as 
placing the yarns in the box type of humidor. 

I believe the main reason for the popularity of jars 
in recent years is because manufacturers are gradual- 
ly turning to what is called “dry package knitting,” 
or, in other words, knitting from the cone as received 
from the throwster instead of back-winding. 

My own experience has been that the jar type of 
humidor is better than the box type for dry package 
knitting, as the jar type will hold moisture better and 
longer, because of the small amount of air space in 
each jar. Where dry package silk is used, the danger 
of mildew is less and the success of using dry package 
knitting is to secure some moisture through the humi- 
dors, as well as from the wicks in the troughs on the 
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machines. I would suggest to manufacturers who in- 
tend using cones as received from the throwster for 
dry package knitting, but are now using the box type 
of humidors, that they experiment witht he jar type 
of humidor, and I feel sure they will receive better re- 
sults than when using the box type. 

Several manufacturers whom I know are using the 
jar type of humidor, and state that the only complaint 
they have against this type is the cost of replacement 
due to breakage. There is now on the market an un- 
breakable jar, and I myself have tried this jar for ex- 
perimental purposes, and can only say that were I to 
buy jars at any time, this is the type that I would 
buy. They give exactly the same results as glass jars 
do and I know that glass jars will break easily, as 
about three years ago I purchased forty-eight glass 
type jars for experimental purposes and now have but 
a very few left. 

The cost of equipping a knitting machine with ei- 
ther box type or jar type is another thing that enters 
into this question. Where but two jars per section 
are used the cost is practically the same as the cost of 
one box, but where more jars per section are needed 
the cost is greater. 

It has, therefore, always been a question in my 
mind as to whether it is worth while using jars, as 
with the box type of humidors, I can always make 
any style changes without worrying about extra jars 
being needed. I have less trouble with mildewed silk 
and I always have my cotton yarns under cover. The 
box type, in my opinion, gives the knitting machine a 
neater appearance for general working purposes and 
for all-around style changes is the better box to use. 

C. H. BAXTER. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4601,” who desires to know which is the better type of 
humidor for full-fashioned work, I would state that 
this depends largely upon the condition of the knitting 
room—that is with reference to the humidity. If the 
room is equipped with humidifiers, we have found that 
the jar type is more satisfactory, whereas, if there 
is no humidity, one would no doubt get better results 
from the box type. We have experimented with both 
types, and the foregoing is the result of numerous 
tests which we have made. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4610. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue of “KNITTING KINKS” you pub- 
lished an inquiry from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4601 as to 
the better type of humidor for full-fashioned work— 
the box or the jar type. 

In reply I will say that this depends largely on the 
type of stocking being knit, and the conditions under 
which the machines are operating. For example, if an 
all-silk stocking is being made, I would prefer the box 
type. If it is a plain stocking with cotton welt and 


cotton heels and high spliced heel, then I would prefer 
the jars. 

The jars are more convenient and accessible for the 
operative in changing silk, and having the cotton open 
on the yarn stand certainly expedites the changing of 
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the cotton yarns. 

It is not necessary to keep the cotton yarn in a 
humidor, in fact if the proper humidity is maintained 
in the knitting room the cotton yarns will run better in 
the open. 

Cotton yarns do not knit well if they get too much 
moisture. For a knitting room where the room is 
heated by steam coils or dry hot air, and the yarn be- 
comes thoroughly dry, it would be better to have it in 
a humidor box than in the open. The ideal arrange- 
ment is conditioned air in the room with a relative 
humidity of 60 per cent with the cotton yarn exposed 
to the air and the silk in the individual humidors. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4608. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4601” asks for an opinion as to 
the best type of humidor for full-fashioned knitting 
machines—the box or the jar type. 

For some years the writer has used the box type, 
and as a matter of fact, it was until the most recent 
years the only practical method for keeping the yarns 
moist, necessity compelling us to wind our mercerized 
cotton and lisle thread yarns, as well as the silk, 
through an emulsion, this being due to the harshness 
of almost all kinds of cotton yarn. Apparently the 
manufacturers of cotton yarn did not attach sufficient 
consideration during the earlier years of the establish- 
ment of this industry in America, to the soft finish 
now used on cotton yarns for knitting. 

Thanks to the growing demand for softer finishes 
on mercerized yarns, it is no longer necessary to back- 
wind our cotton yarns for the purpose of moisture and 
softness, and good fabric can now be secured without 
difficulty from the cones as received from the spinner. 
This does away with the necessity of putting them 
through an emulsion as mentioned. 

Since it is therefore necessary to provide a suitable 
container for only the silk, we have abandoned the 
unsightly and inconvenient moisture box for the jar 
humidor, and we are now using the unbreakable humi- 
dor in preference to the glass jar used before this more 
convenient container came on the market. It is un- 
breakable, easily cleaned, and water can be added with- 
out removing the cap. The visibility is good so long 
as the cylinder section is washed every few weeks. 
The base and cap are of aluminum and are strong and 
well made, and the cap is equipped with a porcelain 
outlet. We think that in practical use it is by far the 
best appliance we have so far been able to find. We 
hope this will satisfactorily answer the question of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4601.” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4609. 


Franklin Process Co. to Occupy New Quarters. 

Increased demand from the New York trade for color 
consultation service has made it advisable for the Frank- 
lin Process Company to move its New York office from 66 
Leonard St. to 40 Worth St., Merchants Square Bldg., Rooms 
916 and 917. ‘These new quarters, more spacious and 
better equipped than the old quarters, will be occupied about 
the 1st of November. 

The personnel of the New York office has also been in- 
creased to the extent of Allison R. Fletcher, formerly of the 
Providence plant, is now permanently located in New York 
as assistant manager under John Ervin. 
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Sleazy Knitting in Full-Fashioned Hosiery. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I notice in the July issue of CoTTON that ‘“CoN- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4581” would like to see some discussion 
in “KNITTING KINKS” about sleazy knitting in full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

I would like very much to know myself what other 
knitters of full-fashioned hosiery have to say about 
sleaziness, as this, I believe, is a trouble that almost 
every mill is having to some extent. 

I would like to offer my theory as to the cause of 
this trouble just to see how many others will agree 
with me, if any, for I am not at all convinced that this 
is the real cause. I am convinced that it is all caused 
in the knitting, partly from loose knitting and partly 
from dry silk or silk which is not conditioned properly. 
It is my opinion that when a spot of dry silk comes to 
the point on the needles where the stitch is being 
formed that it has a tendency to slip along the needles, 
whereas, if the silk was uniformly conditioned it would 
knit more evenly because there would be enough drag 
or tension caused by the silk being wet to make it lie 
evenly and firmly. 

There is a tendency on the part of some mills to 
try to run silk on their machines without backwinding, 
and, if they can do this and get by with it, I don’t 
blame them, because it would be very convenient to be 
able to eliminate backwinding, but I frankly say that 
I can’t do this yet. 

I would like very much to see what others have to 
offer along this line. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4627. 


23% Versus 25% Boil-Off. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I note that one of the contributors asks for infor- 
mation as to the relative value of a 23 per cent boil- 
off and a 25 per cent boil-off on silk to be used in 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. This is a 
question which arises in most full-fashioned plants, I 
think, and is one upon which there is a great deal of 
difference in opinion. 

Most of the discussions I have heard in regard to 
this can be summed up in the fact that the average 
manufacturer is not entirely familiar with the throw- 
ing process of silk, and therefore, believes that using 
a silk with a 25 per cent boil-off loss is a more costly 
silk to use. Before going further with this matter I 
want to explain to the readers interested in this ques- 
tion just how silk should be purchased regarding the 
boil-off loss. 

In buying raw silk from a throwster the silk must 
be purchased on the following guarantee basis. For 
silk with a 23 per cent boil-off, the silk is sold on the 
basis of 23 per cent boil-off loss and 11 per cent mois- 
ture. When purchasing silk with a 25 per cent boil- 
off, the silk should be guaranteed as 25 per cent boil- 
off loss and only nine per cent moisture. With these 
figures one can see that from the standpoint of boil- 
off loss, it does not matter whether a 23 per cent boil- 
off or a 25 per cent boil-off is used, as far as the cost 
of the silk is concerned, as a larger per cent of boil- 
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off calls for a smaller per cent of moisture. In buy- 
ing silk it is absolutely necessary to receive the guar- 
antee of the moisture contents or percentage, other- 
wise the buyer is getting a greater loss through mois- 
ture and this will add to the cost of the silk. 

In full-fashioned work the main problem is to se- 
cure a silk that is soft and pliable. In order for the 
throwster to get the silk in this condition it is neces- 
sary for him to use certain oils, and the use of such 
oils will naturally increase the percentage of boil-off 
loss. If a manufacturer of hosiery demands a silk 
with a 23 per cent boil-off, the throwster cannot use 
the necessary amount of oils to make the silk soft and 
pliable, whereas, if the manufacturer is willing to ac- 
cept a 25 per cent boil-off, the necessary amount of 
oils can be used. 

I, therefore, at all times would recommend that a 
silk with a 25 per cent boil-off loss, but only contain- 
ing nine per cent moisture, be used for full-fashioned 
hosiery. Such silk as this will give the operator less 
trouble and better fabric is secured. 

A silk that is properly conditioned by the throw- 
ster, through the use of oils, will hold moisture better, 
and there is less tendency to gum up the needles, sink- 
ers and dividers on a knitting machine and will pre- 
vent so-called crepe marks in hosiery. 

In recent years quite a number of manufacturers 
have turned to the dry package method of knitting, in 
other words, the silk is knitted from the cones as re- 
ceived from the throwster and is not backwound be- 
fore being used for knitting purposes. In using this 
process one must use a silk with a 25 per cent boil-off, 
otherwise a very poor fabric would be made. In dry 
package knitting the success lies in the amount of oils 
used by the throwster, and therefore, a 23 per cent 
boil-off would be unfit for use. 

I am sure that the contributor who asked this ques- 
tion will get better results in full-fashioned knitting 
by using a silk which will give him a 25 per cent boil- 
off. However, I would caution him to get only a nine 
per cent moisture content. If the moisture content is 
more than nine per cent he should demand a rebate 
from the throwster, as he is paying for a loss that he 
should not have when buying raw silk. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4081. 


Dissolving Rayon in a Mixed Fabric. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

One of your correspondents recently asked how to 
dissolve viscose or Bemberg rayon in a mixed fabric 
of rayon and cotton, leaving the cotton unchanged. I 
believe he is asking for something that at the present 
time cannot be done. 

There have been many attempts made to dissolve 
rayon from different fabrics, but as far as I know, 
cotton has too much affinity for all chemicals affect- 
ing rayon to make it possible to do this successfully. 

It has been suggested that one might try a boiling 
solution of caustic soda of varying strengths for dif- 
ferent lengths of time, but experiments in that line 
have not as yet been carried out to any conclusive de- 
termination. However, in the knowledge of the writer, 
this is being done quite successfully in some plants 





















Showing the brush-shifting mechanism 
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An important development of 
interest to every owner and 
operator Of Full- Fashioned 
Knitting Machines.... 


In keeping with its policy of constant development, 
Textile Machine Works, in cooperation with the 
General Electric Company, has perfected a revolu- 
tionary driving mechanism for the Reading Full- 
Fashioned Knitting Machine—the G. E. Adjustable 
Speed Alternating Current Motor, Type B T A. 


The performance of this motor and the resulting 
performance of the machine itself prove conclusive- 
ly that the B T A motor is the ideal drive for full- 
fashioned knitting machines . . . The disadvantages 
of the variable speed motor, two-speed motor and 
two-speed disc clutch have been entirely eliminated 


by this new device. 





Solenoid Brake end of the BTA Motor Drive 
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The BTA Motor Drive- 





the perfect speed control 


The B T A Motor is so designed 
that it is readily adjustable to any 
speed within its range of 600 to 
1600 r.p.m. Positive control is 
made possible through a simple 
and accurate brush-shifting mech- 


anism which regulates the speed 


uniformly regardless of the load. 
Special stops on this control 
rod determine the maximum 
and minimum speeds of the 
motor, and also prevent the 
altering of these predetermined 
speeds by the operator. A change 
of speed is quickly effected by 
resetting the control lever stops 


to any required r. p.m. 


The outstanding advantages of 
this improved drive are: 


1. Motor runs uniformly and maintains its 
high initial torque at all speeds regardless 
of load so that no difficulty whatever is 
experienced when starting the machine 
in any position. 


2. Permits the production of better fabric due 
to the uniform performance of the motor 
at any speed or load. This is especially 
noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 


3. Eliminates the necessity for changing driv- 
ing pinion and chain when it is desired to 
change the machine speed. 


4. Has a large speed range and is easily and 
quickly adjusted to any speed between 600 
and 1600 r.p.m. 


5. It is highly efficient, the efficiency remain- 
ing practically constant over its entire 
speed range. 


6. Makes it impossible for knitters to change 
the speed limit. 


Thus it is easily seen that the adaptation of the BTA 
Motor to the full-fashioned knitting machine is one 
of the most important developments ever made toward 
the production of quality fabric at an economical speed. 


All forthcoming Reading machines will be equipped 
with the BTA Motor where Alternating Current 
above 25 cycles is available. Complete details will be 
sent upon request or we would be glad to have you 
visit us and see this new drive in operation. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 





Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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with acetate silk. The cotton cloth is woven with the 
acetate silk in it, is then printed with a metallic paste 
made with a bronze powder and the like, and then the 
acetate silk is dissolved out of the cloth with acetone 
or some such chemical, producing strikingly beautiful 
designs in the fabric. The process involved has not as 
yet been divulged. The mill that is doing it is in 
Switzerland, and the field is still open for some bright 
chemist with an inventive turn of mind to find out if 
it is possible to do with other artificial fibers than 


acetate silk. 
FARBER. 





Cross-Dyeing on Hosiery. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In the April number of COTTON, in the “KNITTING 


KINKS” section, there was a query by a contributor 
asking that someone with experience tell the readers 
of COTTON about cross-dyeing of hosiery as it is prac- 
ticed today in southern hosiery mills. 

This contributor is evidently a cotton yarn dyer, 
and wishes to know what is meant by cross-dyeing as 
practiced today upon fabrics made up of the same fi- 
ber, for he mentions the fact that in the past cross- 
dyeing was done on goods made up of different fibers 
and he seemed at a loss to understand how it can be 
done on cotton in the presence of cotton or rayon al- 
ready dyed another color. 

He also advances the opinion that price is against 
the use of the fastest colors. Under that handicap, 
what can be accomplished must of necessity be very 
limited. Cotton colored with dyes that are not very 
fast cannot be used in hosiery which has to be cross- 
dyed; the colored threads, even handled with the ut- 
most care in cross-dyeing, will surely bleed into the 
uncolored fibers and the results will be unsatisfactory. 
Colors that go into the make-up of hosiery to be cross- 
dyed must be of the very fastest, or the consequences 
will be disastrous. 

Perhaps this correspondent has in mind the use of 
immunized cotton, which has only recently been 
brought into the field of textiles. Immunized cotton 
is rendered immune, as the name implies, to the action 
of those dyestuffs usually used in dyeing cotton by 
subjecting it to a patented treatment with the same 
chemicals used in making acetate silk (Celanese) and 
thus it is made to acquire all of the characteristic 
properties of this latest artificial fiber, but retaining 
in all other respects the appearance of untreated cot- 
ton. 

Like its transformed and more aristocratic rela- 
tive, Celanese, immunized cotton is dyed with the same 
special, newly prepared dyestuffs, and when knitted, 
woven or embroidered with common or mercerized cot- 
ton, and dyed, two different shades can be produced 
the same as if wool and cotton or silk and cotton were 
in the fabric. In this case, even when using dyestuffs 


that are not the fastest, there is no danger of their 
bleeding into the immunized thread. 

What this correspondent should do is to make sure 
what the requirements of his customer are in regard 
to fastness, and to what treatment his dyeing will be 
subjected after leaving the dyehouse, and then dye ac- 
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cordingly. 

In general practice, fancy hose are made up of 
several fibers, some of which have already been dyed 
with vat colors, usually the decorations, such as clocks, 
small figures and stripes, are put in with silk or rayon 
vat dyed and resisted if necessary, and the rest of 
the boot is made up of silk or Celanese and can be 
boiled off or otherwise prepared to be dyed afterward 
or at the same time with the proper dyestuffs. 

As your reader can easily see from the foregoing, 
unless Celanese or immunized cotton is used by his 
customers in connection with the dyed cotton, the col- 
ors must be very fast to withstand cross-dyeing, or 
the results will be unsatisfactory, and considering that 
usually the smallest amount of fiber is used for the 
colored decorations, the cost of dyeing satisfactorily 
with fast dyestuffs cannot be considered prohibitive. 

Then there are hosiery manufacturers who knit 
their fancy hosiery altogether with dyed yarn, their 
patterns being made up of several kinds of fibers of 
different colors. When knitted, they are immersed in 
water to thoroughly wet them, then put into the ex- 
tractor and boarded. If in the colored yarn used there 
is one which bleeds into its neighbor, it would not look 
very good in the finished product. Here, however, the 
fastest colors are not strictly necessary, but the col- 
ored yarn should be tested before leaving the dyehouse 
to see that it is fast to water to avoid trouble, and 


possibly a lawsuit. 
FARBER. 


A Discussion of Underwear Needles. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I am sending in a little kink that may be of some 


help to someone who is having trouble with holes in 
knitted underwear fabrics. 

During the World War we had to use needles that 
were made in the United States. At that time we were 
glad to get any kind of needles, but we are still using 
needles that are made in this country. Up until about 
a year ago, we were having some trouble with our 
knitting machines making bad work. It was hard to 
find out just what was causing it; we thought it was 
the yarn, timing, etc. We checked all these things, 
and still had this trouble. We finally found that it 
was in the cylinder needle spoon, or cup, on the end 
of the latch. When closed it would allow the yarn to 
slide over the hook just enough to let the hook break 
the yarn, and this would make a hole in the fabric 
and the machine would go on knitting for some time. 
Sometimes the yarn would drop under the hook, of 
course this would make bad work. The needle makers 
in the United States are making the cup deeper so 
that the latch when closed will stay on the hook. 

I believe that the American needle has a better 
rivet than the imported one. We make it a point to 
inspect a few needles in each box we receive from the 
factory. If we find a few bad latches we send them 
all back and receive some from another lot. If the 
makers of needles in this country keep improving on 
the weak points I am sure that we will get a better 


fabric with less waste. 
C. J. B. (TENN.) 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





ANUFACTURERS’ QUOTATIONS on women’s silk 
M stockings appeared to have been checked by 

the formal announcement of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills the first week in September, but buyers 
still were able in October to obtain concessions on the 
shopworn pretext that the goods were wanted for spe- 
cial sales. Mills may have gotten rid of cumbersome 
stocks by yielding concessions, but enabled stores to 
establish new low prices. For example, at a much her- 
_ alded sale in Philadelphia medium service weight full- 
fashioned, silk to garter hem and offered as “per- 
fects,” were sold for 95 cents. It was believed among 
the stores this was the first time in Philadelphia re- 
tailing that stockings answering to this description 
were sold for less than a dollar a pair. For the same 
occasion all-silk sheer chiffons were passed over the 
counter for $1.15 a pair. 

September and October were months of heavy de- 
partment store buying for immediate use. By thus 
relieving mills of surplus merchandise at almost the 
dawn of the Winter holiday shopping season, retailers 
are understood to have obtained fair size lots of stand- 
ard type staple hosiery which, if held back for the mid- 
December sales, should return rather stiff profits. But 
it transpires that much of the specially bought is being 
let go at markdown sales, which, it is believed, will be 
felt adversely on the December selling. The Berk- 
shire’s action had the effect of putting a stop to mill 
announcements, of reductions. Overstocked mills are 
said to have cut under for quick disposal of stocks that 
were beginning to hurt. 

Conservative manufacturers selling to the jobbing 
trade seem to have made little effort last month to 
book orders for delivery next Spring. Several of the 
larger concerns stated it was the intention to make 
no general push for 1930 business so long as distrib- 
utors as a class felt uncertain as to future values. The 
calculations for some were upset by the fact that in 
October raw silk declined to the lowest price since 
June. As matters stood following this drop, there 
remained much full silk hosiery to be contracted for, 
to reach jobbers next year, shipments beginning in 
January, and prices appeared to be at a level from 
which recessions hardly could be expected. 

Debating the Spiral Knit. 

With preliminaries practically complete for the 
formal entrance of the Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild into 
the unorganized federation of six hosiery trade organ- 
izations and groups, there is noted much enthusiasm 
among manufacturers operating 300-needle and finer 
circular machines over what are declared to be pros- 
pects for installing the plain-back stocking in the same 
favor that was enjoyed by the seamless knit with the 
mock fashion seam. These manufacturers are not un- 
mindful that it was the fad for simulating bare legs 
that last Summer gave the seamless the greatest lift 
it ever received since the introduction of the back seam 
and fashion marks. 








Now that bare leg stockings are out of the picture, 
and assumed to have been erased as a fad, it appears 
the near future jor the circular knit hinges on the 
question, will fine: gauge and organization backing re- 
store it to its strong position, relatively, of the bare 
leg season of last Summer? Some seamless mill men 
express themselve:s as doubtful; equally as many ap- 
pear quite certain the seamless knit with the seamless 
leg and foot will be so constructed that, in point of 
appearance, fit and comfort, it will match up with full- 
fashioned. If there is any alarm among full-fashioned 
interests over the activities in behalf of seamless ho- 
siery, it is not apparent in any decline in demand for 
equipment, according to builders of full-fashioned ma- 
chines, who report none for spot delivery and not easy 
to obtain for installation in 1929. 

It is stated considerably more of the new machin- 
ery is for expansion and replacement than for new 
mills. If this be the case, then, it is reasonable to 
assume, some equipment to be displaced by new will 
end its career as scrap. Machine builders figure that, 
with next year’s additions to present active full-fash- 
ioned equipment, as now indicated by unfilled con- 
tracts, will not necessarily lead to an oversupply of 
hosiery of 42- and finer gauge. 

As to the remainder of 1929, it was predicted early 
last month that once buying for the holiday shopping 
period became active, there would be found a scarcity 
of the better grades of hosiery. In fact, there have 
been times already this Fall when manufacturers of 
high grade 45-gauge picot top stockings were declin- 
ing orders on a matter of delivery date. But the ef- 
fect of shortages of any one class is lost on buyers 
when other classes can be picked up at, apparently, a 
loss to mills supplying them. 


Bemberg Hosiery Not Affected 
by Reduced Prices for Silks 


EDUCTIONS in mill prices for silk full-fashioned 
hosiery, until 39-gauge five thread became avail- 

able to large retailers at but a little more than the 
price for standard Bemberg, caused much speculation 
as to the future of Bemberg full-fashioned. Numbers 
of dealers said they could be no longer sold for a dol- 
lar a pair, that 7-thread silk stockings with mercerized 
hem, on sale regularly in some high class stores at that 
price, marked the beginning of the end for Bemberg. 
Accepting as accurate, the reports of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, the largest manufacturer of Bemberg 
full-fashioned, demand for the company’s lines is even 
greater than last year. In any event, the mill, which 
is said to have all available equipment on Bemberg 
production, is known to be so well supplied with orders 
that deliveries have been running late. It is regarded 
significant in the trade that the Berkshire stamps its 
name on every pair of Bemberg stockings it produces, 
the effect of which, it is pointed out, is to stake its 
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"MANUFACTURERS. 





REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. FRED LEMMOND 
O. Henry Hotel 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ACME SALES COMPANY 
906 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMERON & PFINGST 
American Casualty Building 
Reading, Pa. 


BENNETT & GOLDEY, Ine., 
366 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DALGLISH & COMPANY 
Utica National Bank Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y. 


T. E. HATCH COMPANY 
80 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 


SLATER’S, LTD. 
79 Adelaide Street, E. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


MR. FRED W. FRANK 
318 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MR. J. V. CALHOUN 
201 Transportation Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Export Department 
225 Broadway, Room 1224 
New York, N. Y. 














NITED STATES SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Harry 
West president, Philadelphia and South Langhorne, 
Pa., was Officially reported early in October sold up to 
January 1st on 39-gauge five-thread silk stockings, 30 in- 
ches long. 
ANUFACTURERS of men’s full-fashioned half- 
1ose reporting to the Federal reserve bank of Phil- 
adelphia accounted for an increase of 67 per cent in or- 
ders booked in August, over July, and manufacturers of 
infants’ socks in the same territory reported a gain of 
131 per cent in orders booked. 
REPORT in circulation among knit goods selling 
agents in New York was that W. B. Davis & Co., 
Fort Payne, Ala., had booked a chain store order for 
500,000 dozen pairs of misses 1x1 and 1x7 mercerized 
ribbed hose. 
CHUYLKILL HOSIERY MILLS, Reading, Pa., man- 
ufacturing 10 numbers of anklets, each number in 
15 color combinations, confines output to goods to retail 
for 50 cents a pair, the line including silk plaited on 
rayon and rayon on mercerized yarn. 





reputation on Bemberg fiber. 

Some primary market traders say sales of Bemberg 
hosiery, instead of declining in competition with right 
good pure thread silk hose for a dollar a pair, will in- 
crease, since the stocking now is being made with 
Bemberg to top, one line with silk top being recently 
introduced. Furthermore, it is maintained, there is a 
“showy” element among the younger women that 
spurned Bemberg hose with cotton top, a fair propor- 
tion of which will be likely to adopt it, now that Bem- 
berg has displaced cotton in the hem. “We are wait- 
ing for the flapper reaction to the improved Bemberg 
stocking,” said a jobber whose only complaint is that 
it affords wholesale distributors a very narrow margin 
of profit. He is in accord with the view that from 
the standpoint of service it “is an honest dollar stock- 
ing.” 

As Bemberg and Celanese are embraced in the 
classification Rayon in the Department of Commerce 
monthly compilations of manufacturers’ reports, it is 
assumed by trade factors that Bemberg represents a 
large part of the increase in the production of hosiery, 
amounting to approximately 50 per cent for August 
last over the corresponding month of 1928—or 128,249 
dozens this year, comparing with 85,341 in August of 
last year. In the same time production of women’s 
silk full-fashioned gained by about 11 per cent, as in- 
dicated in reports of identical mills. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that output of women’s rayon seam- 
less hosiery increased 110 per cent, while silk seamless 
declined by about 48 per cent. The deduction to be 
arrived at, it would appear, is that price has in great 
measure been dominating the markets for hosiery. 

Women’s rayon hosiery is said by some of the 
more important concerns distributing through jobbers 
to move by spurts following periods of extreme dull- 
ness, leaving manufacturers uncertain one month how 
to plan their campaign for the next. In a general way, 
there is a fair market for goods to pass over the coun- 
ter for 50 cents a pair. Rayon in combination with 
silk, in both full-fashioned and seamless, is reported 
by manufacturers in eastern Pennsylvania to be about 
holding its own, comparing with Summer and Fall of 
last year, going slightly better in fashioned but latter- 
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That production chart — 
does it suit you these days? 
Is quality and quantity to 
your liking? 

Brinton Knitting Machines 
will turn out your products 
economically — speedily — 
uniformly. 

Make your’ experiments 
with Brintons. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Australia; J, H. Butter & Co., Syd- 
ney, Melbourne. 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc, 50 
Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 










































HE JAMES A. O’CONNEL CO., Philadelphia, wom- 

en’s seamless hosiery, is reported shipping all-silk 
as representing 80 per cent of the production, to 20 per 
cent of rayon, whereas only a very few years ago ship- 
ments were of 80 per cent of rayon and 20 per cent of 
silk. 

ISHER HOSIERY CO., Reading Pa., manufacturer 

of Nightingale brand of seamless hosiery, has plan- 
ned an expansion campaign which, it is intimated in the 
trade, contemplates installation of a small full-fashioned 
plant. The company, apparently enthusiastic over the 
outlook for fine gauge circular knit with plain back, re- 
cently incorporated its business. 








lv losing considerable ground in seamless. 

Women’s wool mix hosiery in which rayon and cot- 
ton content is apportioned on a basis adapted to popu- 
lar price, is moving in about the volume of last year, 
the sales being confined more especially to small-town 
stores in the northern cities. What is described as a 
wool-lined silk stocking comes from mills in Germany 
and is sold in some of the more exclusive shops for 
$1.95 a pair. It is full-fashioned, silk plated on worst- 
ed and is said to be in favor among women who for- 
merly used underhose for protection when wearing 
chiffon silk. Shops in which the so-called wool lined 
stocking is sold are quoted as saying several American 
manufacturers contemplate making it next year if the 
German stocking proves satisfactory in the coming 
Winter. 


Holiday Style in Silk Hose 
Late to be Outlined in Orders 


S © FAR AS MANUFACTURERS could detect when dis- 
cussing style for November COTTON, orders for 
hosiery for delivery to the beginning of December car- 
ried no intimation of what dealers contemplated pro- 
viding for the pre-Christmas shopping, the period 
when gift stockings usually are bought. Some little 
business in women’s black heel stockings has been 
coming through, but showing no increase in volume in- 
dicating it was being stocked for the holiday sales. It 
would appear that the better guess as to what sort of 
heel will be popular toward the end of the year can 
be pinned to the two-point or twin heel, black and in 
shadow construction. More recent reports are to the 
effect the twin-point is being specified to almost the 
utter exclusion of the single point, which, in the be- 
lief of some persons whose opinions on such subjects 
usually command respect, is fast passing out. It was 
noted that large quantities of pointed heel hose from 
a manufacturer selling to retailers under a nationally 
advertised brand were being let go at special sales in 
department stores for a dollar a pair, the stockings or- 
dinarily selling for $1.50 and up. The two-point heel, 
it is found, is one of the better sellers among women’s 
seamless silk lines. 

It appears the better results for mills from novelty 
heel construction are obtained by the comparatively 
few which employ designers and have facilities for 
making the special attachments for . full-fashioned 
machines. The Oscar Nebel mill, near Philadelphia, 
has achieved considerable success in producing, in its 
own machine shops, the devices for knitting novelties 
of the mill’s own designing. Weber & Friedrich, in 
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Philadelphia, for some time have been pursuing the 
same policy, and the firm stated early in October that 
it was accepting no additional orders for deliveries in 
1929. The mill sells direct to retailers. One of its 
strong items last month was the French heel number, 
and another was a variant of the French, in black. 
The plant comprises 30 machines, 10 having been add- 
ed in August. It was one of the very few in Phila- 
delphia which during the Summer lull, when prices 
were toppling, was closed down, facilitating the instal- 
lation of the new equipment. 


Popular Price and Subdued Color 
Favored for Men’s Half-Hose Lines 


T HE VOGUE FOR MEN’S HALF HOSE as picturized in 
the orders of representative retailers is for less 
striping and few colors. Solid colors and heather ef- 
fect with a single stripe about a half inch wide serving 
as a clock are the leading items of several mills selling 
to widely scattered retailers. The stripe, for some of 
the higher price socks, carries a narrow embroidered 
clock. The jazzy appears almost extinct, and so con- 
servative in pattern and colors are socks from num- 
bers of mills rating high that it might appear style is 
tending to solid colors, plain and clocked. 

The ranking half hose in point of sales goes over 
the retail counter for a dollar for three pairs and cor- 
rect lines for this price bracket have not been over 
abundant, while of 25-cent socks there is by no means 
a scarcity, for almost any delivery a buyer may speci- 
fy. And among the offerings, notably from mills in 
the South, there are some very good values in designs 
that present a happy medium between the one-time 
jazzy and the present very conservative. Men’s and 
children’s lines represent perhaps the steadier items 
in hosiery as jobbers begin to make their selections for 
Spring. 


Rivalry In Infants’ Hose Tops. 


Friendly rivalry between manufacturers of Fidel- 
ity top socks for infants and those who feature full- 
fashioned tops is injecting enough competition in the 
markets for infants’ hose to make them look really 
interesting. There appears substantial business for 
both elements. Where fancy top anklets for infants 
are offered side by side with socks as they used to be 
made, it would appear that tops produced by the Fi- 
delity formula or on specially designed machine at- 
tachments have the edge on their rivals. 

Anklets, in sizes from infants’ to those for feet as- 
sumed to be full grown, are selling at a rate indicating 
dealer confidence in them for the next light weight sea- 
son. But even anklet enthusiasts are not banking on 
any great popularity for them for women’s wear, ex- 
cept for protection in blustery weather and when side- 
walks are treacherously moist. 

It might be said that sales of juvenile seven-eighths 
length hose do not encourage the belief among distrib- 
utors that anklets will be as popular among young 
misses as last Summer. Sunburn and violet ray were 
successfully exploited last season, to the disadvantage 
of hosiery manufacturers. At the moment it appears, 
from comment heard wherever it is indulged in for 
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Try JUMBO CONES On 
Your Knitter 


If you have not already adopted JUMBO 
CONES as your standard form of knitting 
tho) o) MAME ueetlace Mele telsta mmr tele MTs (0) a 
yourself why it is that even in conserva- 
tive old England, which is strongly resistant 
to new processes, JUMBO CONES have 


become standard. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
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Representatives in all Textile Centers 
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ARN dyed by the Franklin Process can be de- 

livered in any of the forms shown herewith. 
If your winding equipment is limited, or if some 
department is overtaxed, the dyed yarn can be 
delivered in the form most convenient for your 
needs. Ordinarily we deliver yarn on the Franklin 
Package. This package will deliver by rotation, in 





a creel, or over end to filling bobbins or other con- 4 
tainers, and is the most economical container for aa 
you if you are in a position to do the rewinding morn 
required. : 
The Franklin Process of dyeing yarn in the 
wound form under pressure, prevents the yarn 
changing in twist or number. You can weave the om 
yarn into fabric, knowing that the yarn is the 
same as when you sent it to be dyed. a 
All who are familiar with Franklin Process ————- si SC PACKAGE 
dyeing know that it gives exceptionally thorough : 
penetration and consequently more durable colors. Y“(>> ‘ieee 


If you haven’t yet become acquainted with it, send 
for our book, ‘““The Franklin Process—Its Contri- 
bution to the Textile Industry.”’ It contains in- 
formation of value to any mill executive. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 


OFFICES 
Main Office and Plant New York Office Southern Franklin Process 
Providence, R. I. 40 Worth Street Company 
Branch plant at Philadelphia at Greenville, 8. C. 





Central Franklin Process Co. 
Chattanooga, Te.in. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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public consumption, that most mothers are not so fed 
up on the appearance of bare legs as a health proposi- 
tion that they will next Summer give much attention 
to violet rays and sunburn, etc. 


Heavy Weight Underwear Active 
Market but Summer Lines Lagged 


T HE UNDERWEAR PRIMARY MARKET has been much 
on the routine order, most of the passing busi- 
ness being strictly seasonal. That is to say, men’s 
heavy weights showed the usual autumnal activity, 
while buyers were giving comparatively scant atten- 
tion to Summer weights. 

Most manufacturers of men’s Winter cotton ribs 
are shipping out capacity production. A few of the 
leaders have this year increased their output. The 
sales of some of the mills which a few years ago dis- 
tributed through jobbers exclusively have mounted 
higher by reason of the fact they have taken on a great 
deal of chain store business. 

The fact that some mills have sold heavily to chains, 
in reality giving more attention to the larger organiza- 
tions than to the rank and file of jobbers, supplies the 
explanation for a scarcity of certain well established 
lines of underwear for spot delivery. Of course there 
is and all along has been plenty of men’s heavy weight 
underwear, all kinds considered. But ever since the 
beginning of October there has been a shortage of the 
popular numbers of some of the more aggressive man- 
ufacturers. Quite a few mills were sold up by the 
first week of October for deliveries before December 
Ist. 

Judging from reports from certain typical mills, 
sales of men’s Winter union suits this year will run 
well ahead of the volume for 1928. The increase, it is 
stated, is greater, relatively, than the gain in shirts 
and drawers, indicating, say some observers, a definite 
drift to the suits, which would appear contrary to the 
trend in Summer underwear, in which the athletic 
shirt and short drawer seem to have made a gripping 
hit such as was scored by nainsook athletic union suits 
not so many years ago. As to heavy weights, mills 
that are busy are very busy, and in establishments 
where there is room for more orders there has been 
a picking up, as these concerns now are profiting by 
the sold up condition in others. 

Jobbers have not shown much change in their apa- 
thetic attitude toward underwear for Spring deliver- 
ies. The policy of buying nothing that is not imme- 
diately saleable seems to be more deeply rooted than 
ever. It applies with special force to Summer under- 
wear, and it was given the other day as the opinion of 
one of the larger manufacturers in the North that if 
no more light weights were being worn the year 
around than formerly, the average jobber would buy 
none of it before January. Interest in light weights 
is, however, shown by more buyers than a month ago, 
and in the absence of disturbance from causes outside 
of the underwear primary markets, there is felt no 
doubt that the bulk of the orders that have been ac- 

cumulated will be placed during the next four weeks, 
deliveries against contracts to start after completion 
of the year-end inventory. It is remarked by persons 
closest to the markets that this year’s business has 
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been sectional to a greater extent than usual, jobbers 
in some cities having bought fairly early and as lib- 
erally as ordinarily, while commitments from jobbers 
in other cities are unusually light. 

Underwear is picked as one of the manufactured 
commodities which will be in decreasing distribution 
by jobbers, until eventually very few will be handling 
it. A manufacturer whose lines are among the better 
known, makes this prognostication: “Excepting a very 
few, the large wholesale distributors of underwear will 
sell less year by year. Some will discontinue handling 
it altogether. After their business has dwindled they 
either will give up as distributors or merge with oth- 
ers. There will be room for small jobbers content to 
supply retailers in their immediate communities, and 
for such as can handle large territory for manufactur- 
ers of nationally advertised brands. The two distinct- 
ive classes of underwear jobbers will be those who sell 
in only restricted territory where there is a retailer 
element requiring service, as one division, and a small- 
er but powerful group distributing exclusively in wide 
territory for mills giving them cooperation and being 
in position to maintain prices. This means the elimi- 
nation of all of one half of the underwear jobbers so 
recognized at present.” 

If the stage of business among mills in Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing women’s cotton underwear is an 
index of conditions among mills of this character gen- 
erally, production is on the increase. Two recognized 
well established concerns producing fine gauge goods 
of the higher standards for fabric and trim, and di- 
mensions conforming to measurements, have exceed- 
ed last year’s volume of shipments and report. being 
well supplied with orders for medium weights. These 
mills are aside from the Pennsylvania group, most of 
the units in which have had an unusually good season, 
and a few weeks ago were operating to absolute ca- 
pacity. Reports to this effect were received from 
manufacturers in Reading and towns farther up the 
Schuylkill Valley. Several of the more fortunate 
transferred some of their orders to mills not so well 
engaged. There seems no doubt that sales of women’s 
cotton bloomers, drawers and vests this year registered 
a gain, despite lower prices for rayons and the fact 
large retailers feature them, while leaving it to the 
shopping public to ask for cottons or use some other 
fabric. 


Apex in Knitted Outerwear 
Reached in Fall Production 


M OF THE SWEATER MILLS, it appears from re- 
ports of selling agents and commission houses, 
reached the peak of their production about the time 
they were moving on to Chicago for the November 
opening for the seasons of 1930. The weight of the 
year’s business was held back until the time when 
dealers usually are calling most loudly for deliveries. 
Shipments of numbers of mills have been late, and it 
is pretty well indicated that some goods bought for 
1929 delivery will not reach buyers. For manufac- 
turers of both sweaters and bathing suits there has 
been no letdown in pressure for goods since June, that 
is, so far as relates to establishments well established 
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ERSONAL Kaumagraph service from coast to coast! 
Welcome news for Pacific Coast manufacturers. 


Interesting news to friends everywhere who have witnessed 
Kaumagraph’s development into a nation-wide organization 

. » and who recognize in the establishment of the Los 
Angeles office a logical extension of Kaumagraph’s policy 
to render a personal service and assistance on all matters of 
identification. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY. .. 200Varick St., N. ¥. C. 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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Gose ns in the trade credits Rosedale Knitting Co., 
at Rosedale, a suburb of Reading, with having re- 
cently booked an order for around 800,000 dozens of wo- 
men’s full-fashioned hosiery for a chain of stores, as a 
dollar a pair proposition. 

WO additional full-fashioned hosiery mills are ex- 

pected to commence operating thsi month — one 
in South Langhorne, Pa., the other in Philadelphia. The 
Aurora Silk Hosiery Co., a recent organization, will go 
on production at South Langhorne with five machines, 
and has arranged for the installation of similar units 
until a total of 20 machines have been set up. The of- 
ficers of the concern embrace at least two knitters— 
Joseph Jarosz, who is president of the company, and M. 
Joseph Thomulka, the treasurer. The secretary is 
George T. Struzewski. 


in the trade and not robbing the garments to meet 


competition from price cutters. 

Shaker knit coats have had a substantial comeback, 
orders in the last few weeks piling up at a rate that 
at times swamped some of the mills. As shakers are 
mainly a Winter type of coat, jobbers were in no hurry 
to place orders for them. Besides, shakers had fallen 
into bad odor by reason of the fact some of the price 
cutters so materially reduced the wool content as to 
cause captious buyers to pass up the oldtime standby. 
But they are back, in about their former position, rel- 
atively, with sports coats and novelties. 

Speaking of novelty sweaters, a few mills are spon- 
soring a movement intended to popularize the Jacquard 
construction. Manufacturers who are foremost in the 
campaign favor small, conservative patterns as offer- 
ing the speedier solution of the problem of how best to 
supplant plain colors. The plain sweaters have sold 
right well so far this season. They were bought rea- 
sonably freely because of plainness. They involved 
less risk, at a time when every jobber and retailer in 
the whole sweater zone was withholding commitments 
for fancy stitch coats until the last moment. Men do 
not require as many plain color sweaters as they 
would of pattern coats, which, as Jacquard proponents 
admit, is their selfish reason for trying to prevail up- 
on merchants to push Jacquards. A representative 
small mill reports Jacquards representing 80 per cent 
of its production. Manufacturers of plain color sweat- 
ers are not saying much about Jacquards and putting 
in no machinery for making them. 

Knitted outerwear manufacturers are, obviously, 
large consumers of worsted yarn. While their mills 
are busy, they are buying yarns extra cautiously. They 
want none in stock at the end of the season, for one 
reason, there is an increasing tendency to displace ply 
worsted. Singles are better adapted to present price 
conditions, it is held, and are said to fit in with the 
drift to lighter weight coats. 

With some mills declining further sweater orders 
for 1929 delivery and others sold up to May of their 
bathing suit production, the knitted outerwear indus- 
try just now appears in better shape than in the au- 
tumn of any recent year, from which sages are pre- 
dicting that 1930 will be a year of overproduction. 
That was forecast for 1929, but was sidetracked by 
many of the mills curtailing production and a few 
manufacturing only for orders. There probably are 
no cumbersome stocks this Fall. 
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COOPER-KNIT 


Knitted goods that are full of life and delight- 
fully springy sell easily. These results can be 
obtained only by using 
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COOPER’S 


SPRING NEEDLE 
CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING 
MACHINES 


Wool or Worsted 
for Bathing and 
Swimming Suits 














Cotton, or Wool, 
for Underwear 


Sase, Rayon or Silk 
for Fine Under- 
garments 


THE 
MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 


FABRIC 


KNIT 


ELASTIC 
AND 


New No. 18-20 


Spring Needle Rib Body Machine LONG WEARING 


with Stop Motion 





COOPER’S HIGH SPEED 


LATCH NEEDLES 
WITH 
NON-TURNABLE RIVETS 


> 


Standards of Accuracy 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SPRING AND LATCH NEEDLES 


Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


i G. H. ROGERS, — Represc ntative, 
V; 


Lockrow Ave., Albany, 


G. W. MORTON, ret Representative, 
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1002 Magnolia. St., Greensboro, N. C. 
ELBROOK, INC., 50 Pcking Road, Shanghai, 
China, Agents for China and Japan. 


M. BUCHSBAUM, Caile Alsina 1814, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
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Cohe YARN MARKET 








HE STATUS OF THE YARN MARKET as revealed in 

this report last month was, as some may remem- 

ber, much sounder than had been the case dur- 
ing previous months. The issuance of the short crop 
report on September 9th, as compared to the Govern- 
ment report of August 8th, was in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the stabilizing of prices in the market— 
a condition that the market had needed for sometime 
but had not been able to attain. As had been the case 
during previous months, however, the actual sales 
were rather small. 


During the first week of the present report period 
a fair number of sales for carded, combed, and yarns 
for the plush trade were recorded, but sales along oth- 
er lines were very quiet. Most merchants were at a 
loss to explain the present absence of demand among 
so many buyers, for it was not believed that many 
could possibly have accumulated a large reserve dur- 
ing the piecemeal purchasing period that has so dom- 
inated the market during the past few months. A 
great amount of interest for fancy yarns was reported 
by some of the larger houses, and flake yarn appeared 
especially in the spot-light. 

The beginning of the second week found the dealers 
highly optimistic over the prospects of a very active 
week in the yarn market. The week started with no 
changes in prices for either combed or carded, weaving 
or knitting yarns, and, although it was not the opin- 
ion of dealers that buyers had changed their views 
about prices, it was believed that the need to cover re- 
quirements would precipitate a, fair amount of buying. 
During the middle of the week prices worked down in 
orderly fashion to a somewhat lower level for carded 
yarns, and while a few sales were made during the 
week at 30% to 31 cents, basis of 10s single cones, 
business that was regarded by a number of dealers to 
have established a market was taken on the basis of 
30 cents. 

Dealers during the first part of the next week re- 
ceived quite a few inquiries but the majority of buy- 
ers still remained very cautious. The latter part of 
the week experienced a large number of the inquiries, 
which were received during the first part of the week, 
converted into sales. Although business was better 
than during any previous week for the past few 
months, yarn men pointed out that there was still 
plenty of room for further improvement. It was the 
belief of many, however, that the outlook for the re- 
turn to normal demand was better than it had been for 
months, as some orders for quantities ranging from 
50,000 to 100,000 pounds were placed. 


Many combed yarn distributors pointed out that 
they would like to see some arrangement whereby one 
man would be responsible for prices. It was felt that 


the closely aligned mercerizers were, because of their 
eminently efficient methods of buying combed yarns, 


in a position to play spinners against one another, 
hence bringing unusual pressure to bear on combed 
yarn prices. 

The next week, the week that yarn dealers had 
looked forward to with a great amount of anxiety as 
they were expecting to do a record volume of busi- 
ness during the week, was a rather disappointing one 
to the majority of dealers. The Government crop esti- 
mate of 14,915,000 bales was somewhat larger than 
was expected, and, as a result, buyers made a strenu- 
ous effort to lower yarn prices. They, however, were 
very unsuccessful in their endeavor, as the majority of 
spinners remained very firm in maintaining prices of 
the previous week. The apparent difference of opin- 
ion concerning prices between spinners and buyers, of 
course, was not very conducive to the materializing of 
sales. 

In some few instances buyers were able to obtain 
yarns at their own prices, but there seemed to be quite 
a bit of dissatisfaction in regards to the grade of the 
yarn in such cases. It was the opinion of most yarn 
men that the spinners would stand pat on their prices. 


Philadelphia prices on October 12th follow: 
Single Skeins. 


MO WO’ BSS cot ca ene 291% @30 SMEs, 61649) abe wa eie Are 30144 @31 
BR igen a xo s 4c.s 42 7 ie eee ea 
SRR edt ociey ee 8 32% a eo Nee 
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Se ee pe 3814 | 
Single Warps. 
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BBS oad ws 5-6 5 6.0 ke ee Ds cota ceeete ore 37% @38 
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Tiger Stripes in Dyeing Mercerized. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


very few oils appearing in the trade whose pH in weak 
solution is around 8 or 9. 

When these oils are used for dyeing mercerized 
yarn, it has been found that tiger stripes are very apt 
to result, so much so that the writer has definitely giv- 
en up oils whose pH is greater than 7. That means 
using an acid oil—acid to litmus. 


There is now a pause, while dyers, salesmen and 
all others who have not actually tested the oils they 
are using gather steam enough to properly express 
their horror at dyeing cotton using an acid oil. Every- 
body knows, so they say, that acid oil hurts cotton, re- 
duces the strength, makes it harsh, brittle and what 
not. 

The dyeing of many thousands of pounds of excel- 
lent quality mercerized yarn has established to the sat- 
isfaction of one dyer that mercerized yarn just cries 
out loud for:an oil whose pH is less than 7. It is too 
soon and probably unnecessary to try to state just what 
degree of pH is the best, probably that can never be 
settled, but the average oil on the market will show 
a pH of 6 to 6.5, which is very suitable for reducing 
tiger stripes. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the softness and elasticity of mercerized yarn is dam- 
aged by prolonged boiling in dyebaths with a pH be- 
tween 8 and 9, so the use of these acid oils is doubly 
an advantage. 

The type of salt used has a distinct bearing on 
tiger striping. Most dyers use common salt for ex- 
hausting their dyebaths, for the very excellent reason 
that common salt is cheap and very pure. Many dyes, 
however, are sensitive to the action of common salt. 
Common salt is too powerful, no matter how little is 
used, its driving force is too great, and that, combined 
with poor circulation in the dye bath and unsuitable 
dyes, very often leads to tiger stripes. 

Glauber’s salt is in general better for dyeing mer- 
cerized yarn; it is not correct to assume that Glauber’s 
salt is weaker for dyeing than common salt. Glaub- 
er’s salt used in the right place will do very much bet- 
ter work than common salt and a change-over from 
common to Glauber’s salt, the use of acid oils, watch- 
ing the circulation in the machine, starting the dyeing 
around 110 degrees Fahr., and then raising to the boil 
before adding any salt, will be found to go a long way 
toward cutting out tiger stripes. 

Next we come to one very little suspected source 
of tiger stripes and that is: shading up the batch 
when we don’t get the correct shade the first time. 

The more times the dyer can get his shade the first 
time, without having to shade, so long as the foregoing 
precautions are taken, the less tiger stripes will ap- 
pear. 

Now, I have heard of dyers who could hit every 
shade the first time, who can take on quick look at a 
shade and then go into the drug room and shovel it 
out, usually with a horn spoon, the correct amount of 
dye for that batch. I have heard of such dyers, I have 
never seen one, but I am always being told of one, over 
in the next state. Possibly such dyers may exist. If 
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is the simplest, most direct, and most eco- 
nomical method for obtaining light and 
medium shades that require previous 
bleaching. 


Write for booklet ““Autogyp,” 
giving details, or for a demon- 
stration in your own dve house. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Office, Factory, Laboratories, 
1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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HETHER used in full mercerized 
garments or in combination with 
rayon or silk the selected longer staple 
in Standard Mercerized Yarn contrib- 
utes to the strength and wear and to 
the desirability of your merchandise. 


STANDARD -COOSA -THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive and Sales Office: Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 
Branch Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK . - - - - 456 Fourth Avenue 


CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO - . - 222 West Adams Street 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. - Cosby & Thomas, Johnston Bldg. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 
TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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they do, it certainly must only be a coincidence that 
the dyehouses in which they work are so small and nev- 
er seem to grow any bigger. 

A good chemist will go far to reduce tiger striping 
but I have worked with chemists in dyehouses for 
many years and never yet found one who could hit a 
shade the first time oftener than once in ten times, 
and then, usually, it would be found later on that the 
man in the drug room had weighed out the wrong dye. 


So, all of us dyers have to shade our batches and 
usually here is where we start to make our tiger 
stripes. We hate to admit it, of course, but dyers usu- 
ally make their own troubles. However, it seems 
that by using an acid oil, watching the circulation in 
the dyebath, dyeing at the boil, that by the use of cer- 
tain dyestuffs, the dyeings may be shaded indefinitely 
in the original dyebath. 

Some dyers prefer to shade in the cold or at least 
lukewarm but lengthy experiments with such a process 
go to show that the results so obtained are definitely 
inferior to shading at the boil with correct dyestuffs. 

The list of suitable dyestuffs include Pontamine 
Catechu B, Solantine Orange G, Fast Black L, Fast 
Blue 4GL, Chrysophenine, Chlorantine Fast Brown 
3GL, Chlorantine Fast Violet 4BL, Yellow NN, Fast 
Red 8BL. There are probably many other dyes that 
work just as well as these, but experience shows that 
starting the dyeings at 110 degrees Fahr., using an 
acid oil with a pH 6 to 6.5, raising to the boil before 
salting, using Glauber’s salt wherever possible, adding 
the salt carefully and using dyes of these types for 
shading— it will be found that tiger stripes will leave 
that dyehouse. 

Of course some other trouble will immediately take 
its place. Take tiger stripes away from dyers and 
they will have to start worrying about something else, 
but the foregoing is recommended for dyers who 
would like to chase tiger stripes far, far away, never 
to return. 


Hank G. Spindle. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


accommodations, no electric lights, no running wat- 
er nor séwerage in the homes such as they now 
have, poor churches and schools and in many instanc- 
es poor teachers and preachers—these have come in- 
to the textile industry and have almost in every case 
been benefited. If it were possible for one to know 
the exact conditions under which they lived before 
coming to the mills and compare these with their 
present living conditions, I believe it would show 
that the average family is living a great deal better 
and under happier circumstances than they were back 
in the hills. They are now living where good schools 
and churches are available, good stores from which 
to buy, picture shows and theaters, parks and play- 
grounds. They are owners of cars, radios, pianos, 
phonographs, nice furniture in the home, etc. They 
read the daily papers and good books. It may be 
safely said that 100 per cent of them are living bet- 
ter and under more wholesome influences and in a 
more sanitary and healthful way than was possible 
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QUISSETT 


SIGNIFY TO THE BUYER 
AND SELLER ALIKE ... THE 
PRESTIGE OF PERFECTION 


The reputation of the manu- 
facturer of a product should 
be weighed as carefully as 
the advantages of the prod- 
uct itself. 


The name Quissett 

backed by the experience of 
nearly a quarter century of 
pioneering in yarn produc- 
tion. . . is an unwritten guar- 
antee of the finest in materi- 
als, strength and uniformity. 


Modern yarns . . . produced 
by 80,000 spindles . . . are 
up to the minute in every de- 
tail . . . quality yarns which 
make textile selling easier 
. . . yarns which reflect pres- 
tige wherever used. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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in their former homes in the hills. Once unskilled, 
now skilled workers. They draw more money in a 
couple of weeks than they were in,the habit of get- 
ting the whole year around before coming to the 
mills. 

“True progress in textiles in the South is repre- 
sented by more, much more, than spindles or looms. 
Good citizenship has been fostered by the manage- 
ment. Good schools have been provided by taxation 
and otherwise. The aim has been to make money of 
course, but not at the expense of underpaid workers, 
as has been charged by some nitwit agitators. We of 
the South love the South, and are proud of the pro- 
gress made in all lines of industry, and those of us 
who are helping to make textiles are proud of the 
business and its accomplishment.” 

Hank looked at his watch... “Gosh, I didn’t know 
I had talked so long, I’ve got a date to take a ride in 
an airplane down at the Municipal Air Port. How 
about coming along with me, and then we’ll go down 
town and take in one of those all-talking pictures.” 


[Next month, Hank will resume his discussion of current 
mill problems. Don't forget that he will be glad to answer 
any questions which any reader submits to kim, if it is pos- 


sible for him to do so.—The Editor. | 





Discussion at Raleigh Meeting. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


the pull of the traveler,” Mr. Mullen pointed out, add- 
ing that at some of the previous meetings, several men 
had referred to soft beams in making warper beams; 
adding that at the time, some of this had been attrib- 
uted to the cotton being used. Mr. Hill pointed out 
that there might be a difference in the tension from 
full and nearly-empty creels. 

With reference to the soft-wound bobbins, Mr. Ta- 
tum said he had once found, on Lowell frames, that the 
builder cams and followers had become worn and had 
produced this trouble. Concerning what Mr. Mullen 
had said, he agreed, adding that “when we find some- 
thing we can’t find any other reason for we lay it on 
the cotton. 


Running New Cotton Separately or Mixing it with 
Old. 


Mr. Tatum suggested the next discussion, which 
was on whether it is better to run new or “green” cot- 
ton separately, or to mix it with the old stock in the 
mill. Mr. Vick said that, “under the old process of 
picking, with breakers and finishers, I would say mix 
it, but we have recently installed some single-process 
pickers, and I have found that using the new cotton 
I cannot keep my laps within two or three pounds by 
mixing it, and so when we get any new cotton I ask 
them to give it to one of the other fellows and let me 
have the old stock.” He said that in running new cot- 


ton he makes his laps about two pounds heavy to allow 
for the drying out that takes place. 

“We tried to run it mixed,” said Mr. Black, “and 
our experience is that, since installing the vertical 
openers, and Murray cleaner and some cleaning trunk, 
that we can start off all right with the new cotton by 
itself.” 


COTTON 
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really fine processed rayon yarn. 
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200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 
INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 


For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 
or woolen piece goods with a 


FLAT BUTTED SEAM 








CLASS 60 MACHINE 


Permits goods to pass through fin- 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for 
such operations as Shearing, Calen- 
dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- 


Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
MACHINE on Cotton Goods which have been sub- 
sequently processed. The STYLE 60 D3B makes 
a similar though much wider seam designed for us® 
on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 


ing and Printing—with remarkable 
saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 
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and Extracting needs 
are BIG 


—that’s when you'll be glad to have the “American” 
O-T Extractor! Put the O-T any place in your plant— 
you don’t have to install any special anchorage. And 
you won't have to “sardine” the rest of your equipment, 
either. 
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Equipment 


Knitters’ Benches, Tables, 
Boxes, etc.—Angle and Sheet Steel 
Stools—Chairs—Desks—Bench Legs 
—Cabinets—Trucks. 


There’s a stocky, long-lived O-T that fits your extracting 
needs exactly. With basket side-sheets of monel metal 
—an exclusive Q-T advantage. Write and have our 
specialist call with the facts. 
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A vote here indicated opinion to be about divided 
as to the comparative merits of running new cotton 
separately and mixing it. 

A. H. Hamilton, superintendent, Raeford (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, said that in his opinion the best method 
is to allow the cotton to open up for about 36 hours, 
and then, in case the numbers run away, to catch it on 
the drawing. “I prefer running green cotton by it- 
self,” he said, “because green cotton and dry cotton 
will not be affected by moisture in the same way.” 

“I agree with those who run it separately,” said 
Mr. Tatum. “When you mix it and use it in cham- 
brays it will make shady goods. It is impossible to 
mix new and old cotton uniformly yard for yard. Those 
yards of yarn that have mostly new cotton in them will 
be the lightest. I think it is decidedly better to run 
them separately. In running new cotton you must age 
." 

Mr. Vick said he had found some cotton this year 
with excessive moisture in it; that he had dried out 
of some as much as 18 per cent, and could smell the 
kerosene used at the gin, “so I just run my laps about 
eight per cent heavier, and my numbers come out very 
good.” 

Here Mr. Clark suggested that Mr. Vick report on 
his experience with one-process picking. Mr. Vick 
said, “We had to put in something, and I am glad we 
did not put in the old system. We are saving labor, 
and get off equally as good work, although the laps 
may look a little rougher, they are just as good, and 
the cards do just as good work. We have two Buckley 
beaters and a blade beater in the single process, and I 
think if they would substitute a Kirschner for the 
blade beater they would make a smoother lap. We put 
it in the opener room and do not handle it until it 
comes out in a lap for the card.” 

“Do you get more waste and a cleaner lap?” asked 
Mr. Black. 

“It seems to throw out more picker motes,” replied 
Mr. Vick. “The Buckley beaters do that. We have 
had some trashy cotton, and I cannot see any differ- 
ence in the trash taken out, but I believe there are 
more motes. The lap is more even.” 

“TI think everyone will agree that the laps are more 
uniform on the one process,” said Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Mullen added to Mr. Vick’s statement that, “we 
cut the power over 50 per cent. We were using 65 
horsepower and now we use 30 horsepower. We also 
saved two-thirds of the space in the room, which was 
valuable to us, and cut the labor in half.” 


Construction of Spinning Bands. 


The chairman submitted a question as to whether 
it is good practice to use any thread or yarn in mak- 
ing spinning bands, and only one or two said they are 
doing this, most of the men making their bands out 
of roving. This led up to the question of what is used 
in making spinning bands. Mr. Hill reported that he 
uses 3.50-hank roving, with 7.50 turns of twist per 
inch, with 10 strands to the band. Mr. Black said he 
uses 4.00 hank roving, 9 strands to the band, with all 
the twist he can get in it. Mr. Crouch said at Rose- 
mary they use 2.00- to 2.70-hank roving, using 5 
strands of the 2.00-hank, and 6 strands of the 2.70- 
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hank. The bands weigh 80 to the pound. Mr. Lanier 
said he uses 4 strands of 1.50-hank, as this is all he 
has available 

A. H. Hamilton reported the use of 5.25-hank, 5.75 
turns of twist per inch, made from 1-inch Western cot- 
ton. 


Buying Special Cotton for Bands. 


Mr. Tatum said that as a result of this discussion, 
he intended buying a higher grade of cotton than he 
ordinarily uses from which to make his bands, to see 
if this will not give them a better life. 


Straight Wire Clothing on Cards. 


The chairman next asked for experiences with 
straight wire card clothing on cards. Mr. Black said 
he has one card equipped with straight wire on the 
cylinder, and regular wire on the doffer, and that he 
has not made conclusive tests on it. He said there 
was a noticeable decrease in the amount of fly, and that 
his flat strips increased by about one per cent, ex- 
plaining that the flat strips carry a great deal more 
material than formerly, with the hooked wire on the 
cylinder. He said they have been stripping about once 
every three or four weeks on the straight-wire cylin- 
der, stripping the regular doffer as usual. 

“If you were going to put in some more clothing, 
would you put in straight wire?” asked G. E. Moore, 
superintendent, J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. 
Mr. Black said that at this time he could not reply 
categorically one way or the other 

The chairman called upon Mr. Petrea for his ex- 
perience in this connection. Mr. Petrea replied that, 
“I have had it on one card, both cylinder and doffer, 
for about five months, and I have run it for 300 con- 
secutive hours without stripping. Testing the sliver 
at the end of that period, I found it as good, so far as 
evenness and cleanliness were concerned, as when the 
card had just been stripped. The fillets show they car- 
ry some motes into the flats. We are very much pleased 
with the one card that we have on it, and I intend put- 
ting it on eight or ten more so that I can make a real 
test. My flat strips are just a little heavier.” 

In reply to questions, Mr. Petrea said the flat fillet 
is the usual kind, and that he slowed the flats down 
some upon recommendation of the straight wire cloth- 
ing manufacturers. He said that the yarn is just as 
uniform as before, but not more so. The biggest sav- 
ing, he said, is in the stripping and the elimination of 
waste caused by the stripper roll or device. He said 
also that the flat strips are dirtier. 


Methods of Creeling Drawing Frames. 

Mr. Rose wanted to know the customary practice 
as to changing gears to correct numbers and catch 
variation. Mr. Vick said he tries to regulate them in 
the lap. Mr. Crouch said he does not change the laps 
in damp weather, and that when a change is necessary, 
which is rare, he makes it on the crown gear on the 
speeder. Mr. Hamilton said he changes on the crown 
gear on the speeders if it is impossible to make the 
correction on drawing frames. 

Mr. Lanier asked as to the best method of creel- 
ing drawing frames—one can at a time or all at one 
time. 
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“My suggestion is to creel one can at a time, pro- 
vided there is room,” replied Mr. Hill. ‘We are handi- 
capped for space and have to creel all six cans at one 
time.” Mr. Vick said it doesn’t make much difference 
which way you creel it, provided you have a good 
drawing hand. 

“On back drawing I prefer to creel one at a time,” 
declared G. E. Moore. ‘When you strip a card there 
is bound to be some light sliver coming through. When 
you creel one at a time you will not get that so bad, 
but I would rather have the next drawing creeled all 
at one time.” 

“IT will give you our method,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
“‘We do not creel all at one time. We creel by stepping 
up from one can to the next, so that the end can is 
nearest full, and the amount in each succeeding can is 
less. All carders know that if you creel all at one 
time there is a tendency to have not enough tension 
with a full can, and stretch the sliver when it is nearly 


empty.’ 
Variation in Picker Laps. 


There was some discussion next as to the variation 
in length and weight of picker laps. M. R. Vick and 
one or two others did not agree with David Clark, C. 
S. Tatum and others that the length of picker laps will 
vary as much as three yards. Mr. Clark told of tests 
between holding finisher picker laps to within a half- 
pound variation, setting them back if they did not 
come within the limits, as against letting the laps run 
wild with a variation of 14% pounds allowed each way 
from standard. He declared that tests had proven 
there is no difference in the yarn made from these 
two different laps. Mr. Tatum expressed the opinion 
that it is splitting hairs to hold a picker lap to within 
1 per cent variation, when the product of the card will 
very as much as 12 and 15 per cent. Mr. Vick and 
others, however, could not be made to believe that 
there would be three yards difference in the length of 
laps from the same machine, and several of the men 
volunteered to make tests on the matter to report to 


the next meeting. 
Lubricating Roll Stands. 


D. F. Burns asked if anyone present had adopted 
the Alemite or similar method of lubrication. E. B. 
Brannan, overseer of spinning, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Raleigh, N. C., said he had adopted a special lu- 
bricating method made in Gastonia, which saved about 
five per cent in oil. Mr. Tatum asked who uses semi- 
fluid lubricant of any type on top rolls. Mr. Mullen 
asked for experiences with chromium plated flyers, and 
Mr. Brannan wanted some information on calf skins 
for top rollers. None of these questions were dis- 


cussed. 


Draft on Spinning. 


Mr. Moore brought up the matter of drafts on 
spinning frames, wanted to know what had been done 
in the way of increasing drafts with the regular three- 
roll system. Mr. Vick said they had changed from 
single roving to double roving, increasing the draft 
from about 7 to 14, with no other changes, and found 
they got better running work. As to the maximum 
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amount of draft, with double roving, on 12s to 26s, 
Mr. Hill said when 11-11% is exceeded on these yarns, 
trouble is likely to be encountered, and that it is better 
to stay nearer 10-10%. As to single roving, he rec- 
ommended 7 of a draft. Mr. Vick pointed out that dou- 
ble roving saves scavenger waste. 

Thomas Nelson, dean of the N. C. textile school, 
spoke briefly, introducing J. T. Hilton, of the faculty, 
who told something of the tests he had carried out at 
the school with regard to the various systems of long 
draft spinning. This concluded the discussion, and it 
was voted to hold the next meeting at Selma, N. C., 
during the Spring of 1930. 


Standard Looms, Inc., Ships First Loom. 
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The first automatic loom built in a production 
plant in the South was shipped by the manufacturers, 
Standard Looms, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., to a south- 
ern textile mill on October 16. The loom, a 56-inch 
automatic Jacquard, is the first of a series now being 
built at the Standard Looms plant. 

Since last May the plant has been engaged in the 
manufacture of repair and replacement parts for vari- 
ous makes of looms, which has delayed actual produc- 
tion of complete looms, it is stated. 

Standard Looms, Inc., is a southern concern and 
uses southern materials and labor. All of its products 
are manufactured in a plant just outside of the city 
limits of Spartanburg, the plant including foundry, ma- 
chine shop and wood working equipment. The iron 
used comes from Alabama. The wood is South Caro- 
lina ash. The labor employed is very largely local. 
V. M. Montgomery, prominent southern textile execu- 
tive, is the acting president of the company. Jonas 
Northrop is vice-president and general manager, and 
Frank Norcross, secretary. Directors are all southern 
men connected with the textile industry. 


Synthetic Yarns. 

It was reported by A. M. Tenny, vice-president of the 
American Bemberg Corporation, that synthetic yarns of a 
finess equal to standard silk sizes of 14-16 and 22-26 are 
available in quantity and at prices which will make possible 
their use in sheer woven and knitted fabrics, and combina- 
tion yarns. 

He also stated that the production of the first unit in 
the coarser sizes has been sold ahead as a result of the 
phenomenal demand for Bemberg yarns featuring ultra mul- 
ti-filaments and natural subdued luster. With the enthusi- 
astic reception of both fine and coarse sizes, American Bem- 
berg Corporation will endeavor to supply increased demand 
as far as possible through production of the second unit. Ma- 
chinery for the production of super-fine yarns is being in- 
creased. With silk especially, the fine deniers should blend 
in with unusual effectiveness. 





